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2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE $200 PER YEAR. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


(William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
1 Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M 





iminers 


Dudley Buck, Mresident 

Albert Ross Parsons, | 7ce- resident 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, /rincipal Operatic Dept 





lohn C. Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director. 
I removal of the Residence Departme nt to the 
immediate vicinity of Centra Park increases 
attractiveness as a home school 
t ther information address 


“H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 








Professional Cards. 


Feajes slonal Cards payable strictly in advance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI HU MP HRYS, 
SOPRANO 
A for engagements in Concert, Opera and 
17 East 2!st Street, New Yor 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


{87 Sth ue, New York 


Aver 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. New York. 
Inst n SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 E ast i7th Street, New vi 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 


STUDI & Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instr rs, 


1146 Park Avenue, Vist Street, New York 


near 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com 
n, New York 


I, UDW IG DORE R, 


Teacher inthe hi 


Pianist and gher art of Piano- 


forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 









Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, in ng purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue Mondays and 
I rsdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York 


TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 Fast 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
eginning to the highest perfect on 
F. & H Directors 


CARRKI, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE— ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instructior 
9 5th Avenue, New York 
ACHILLE ERRANIT, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


“XT ~ ~ ~ T 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—_ Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches’ Sig. Ser 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East i4th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East &7th Street 


TEACHER, 
, New York. 





M. ISIDOR| PHIL IPP, 


Pianist, 


Resumed Teaching October 1. 


Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 
MISS KAT HARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered y certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
lio 140 East 16th Street, New York 


Private Stuc 


Miss. AMY abet 


y Teac in Ne 
)EPPE 
33 


w York of the Celebrated 
“ME THOD 
3 West 3lst Street, New York 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
10 Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M E 


orio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
io, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


and 
Church. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano, 

and Oratorio Vocal Instru 
111 East 73d Street, 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
First Prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons 
no Playing and Theory M Falcke speaks 
_and St 165 


o, Paris 


tion 
New York 


Concert 





English ong ll anish Address, 


Avenu 1e Victor Hu 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Pr 





fessor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 4th Street, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


2! Music Hall, Boston 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 


torio and Opera 


Studio: h Street, New York 


23 West 3ut 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East Street. New York 


70tt 





GUSTAV I.. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th New York 


Address Street, 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor. 
111 East 28th Street, 


New York 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 





CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony an dCounterpoint. 1P.M 
to 3r. M. 138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts. Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall. 





New York 





ADDISON 
I 


ANDREWS 


Rew Work Mu 


ANDREWS & N¢ 


Represented in London by the MUSICAL 


il Manager 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN 


sical Erchange, 


)LAN, PROPRIETORS, 


TY-SECOND STREET. 


EXCHANGE 


16 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W 








GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
| VocaL Stupio; Opera A SPECIALTY. 
124 East 23a St., New York City. 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 
| 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VoOcAL 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 3.th Street, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 

Contralto, 

Oratorio and Concert 
218 West 44th Stree 


PACKARD. 


t. New York. 


FRED. C. 


Ten years principal tenor Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, London. Vocal instruction in all 
branches. Metropolitan College of Music, New 


York Brooklyn 


MAX TREUMANN, 


147 Pierrepont Street, 





Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street New York 
FRANK DE RIALP, 

Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY ’ 
Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, 


» New York. 





MME. MURIO- G EL L I, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue 
Cor er 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
ta Vir nited number of pupils 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORK 
Vocal Culture 


71 East 82d Street, 








t 


Will accey 


<STEN 
New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated 


meses AMPERTI. 


(Three 


Authority and Exponent of 


years’ resident pupil 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 


25 West l6th Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Deve name nt and Complete Education of 
the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


New York. 








LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremor.t Street, Boston. 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 


Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
; Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 


106 and 10s East 2 2d Street New York 


. ELLIOTT HASL AM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives ientrectine in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in oF YLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,—RoO5les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.,— Best traditional! renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 78 Fifth 


1to3 P.M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
bang Instruction. 
Home Studio: 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 

BASSO CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


TOEDT, 


Ne w York 


51 Kast 62d street 


Studio: 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 





Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialt 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie } 


fiat, 


fusic 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: ea N. J., and on Saturdays 


at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New Yerk. Concert Engagements. 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls de ssiring to study music tr 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass 


DAV ID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. 
TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO 
18 East ‘ 


AND CONCERT, 
2d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now 

Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. 

torio, Opera and instruction. 
86th Street, New York 


Collegiate 
Concert, Ora- 
Address, 120 East 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Elder). 
Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpen 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on L amperti. 


His aci mpanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Pupils 7 ROINOSE everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St.. New York 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 
Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratoruo. 


Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


23 East 46th Street, New York 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING. 


Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. a, 
TENOR, AND CONCERT. 
West, New York 


AU 
ORATORIO 


26 Central Park, 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND (€ RATORIO 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 


vocal art, including opeta with stage deportment. 





Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York 
CONRAD BE HRE NS 


Opera, Oratorio, C encett, Vocal 
Instruction. 


Avertue, 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building 


69 Lexington New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teaches 
Leschetizky Method. 


Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and th Ave 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 


voice production and oratorio readings a specialty 
Studio: 17 East i6th Street, New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East §2d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic repertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New Y ork, 








CARL Li E VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








7 i) Ty al 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Professional Cards. 


BDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hote! Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred art. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


| ALBERT G. THIES, 


lete Musical | Tenor 














Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Com 
Analysis,” ““Goodrich’s Analytica Harmony’ 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box box 976, ( CHICAGO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesdav, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., —" benassi and Saturday. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, i 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY —— 
Mog. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH 


for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 
- FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
| 135 East 18th Street, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West En d Ave., near 90th St. 


Miss. E MMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 4th Street, 

















New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 


New York, 


London, England. 


Mr. E. 








TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr. Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N 
London, England. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck | 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 


No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


is 


iW. 

















Tuesdays and Fridavs. 
Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New Y« rk. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 





SERENO R. FORD, 
| Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 

Box 564, Stamford, Conn 
CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 


engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, 


\ NATALIE M. BE, HAENISCH, 


LAMPERTI. 
Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | . i 

— —— Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, C 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTureE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 





Studio, 731 Le xington Avenue, New York. 
~ : Brooklyn. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERT ON, 


The representative of 








oncert and Oratorio, 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“cota. ABRMANN WOLFF 

1879. 4 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





| 
Studio 4, 3 East I4th Street, 

- : New York. 

ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 

MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 

VON SKY-NEUENDORFF, 


of the 


GEORGINE JANUSCHOW 


Dramatic Prima Donna 
House, Vienna. 


Imperial Opera 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


Address either Steinway Hall, New York City. | monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
“ Bote nemtel, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna | er ta Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 

— — | Berlin. 
| Sole representative of most of the leading 
AGNES THOMSON, | artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
SOPRANO. d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
JAMES F. THOMSON, | brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 

BARITONE. 


American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PALL L LDL LDS 











PALL 


‘Dear Sin—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 





Pho most useful and complete ally of the piano 
in oxistenee. it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LOLOL LL LL AL LD 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalog 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and 





Applications, New Music 


to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
GERMANY. 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., 


| 7th Regiment Band, 


| N. G. SN. Ys 


|W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


| Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


| Mrs. 
FOR THE 

HIGHER ART OF 

PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il, 


REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


GHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


lor. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rres on 
application. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a Patly appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 16 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
| VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
| CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
} |S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


| FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Harmony, &c, 





“VIRGIL PIANO SCH 


SPECIALTIES: 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


and School of 
Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Technic, Foundational Instruction, 
ance, the Preparation of ~——? Pianists a 


Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ourse. 


- DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in en Special Methods employed. 





BERLIN, 


DIRECTORS: 


Art); 
FRAU M. 
wenka (theory); 


SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, 


directors. 


Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 ma 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim. 
Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, 
PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, 
A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 


Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss 
Griinberg 


Vocal 
(piano) ; 
Schar- 


Jeppe 
(violia) ; 
Burmeister. 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 


rks ($150.00) annually 





Complete Education in all 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 


(Thuringia), 
branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 

TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS, 

Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 








OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO 





26 West 15th Street, New York. 


CASES. 


Our ApprRess— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


" PIANOS. 


SEND ‘FOR CATAI CATALOGUE 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York 


Shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
VV" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 
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Organs sell and satisfy. 
THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 


JAMES « HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 











Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
a ints. 
Contains the most apne 
fect 
eatrcets 231 & 233 
Transposing 
Keyboard East 2ist Street, 
in the world NEW YORK CITY. 
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Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


—————— TPRIGHT PIANOS. 


531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 52 








Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 













STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


P| A & 0S quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 








Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
Action of the present time 


& SON, 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 





(~The most perfect 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


, New York 








yents for United) 


. - 26 Warren St 
sand Canada 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


‘Successors to F. FREICKINGER), Established in 1637, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 






































* AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS: 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


FRAne aS MAKERS OF THE 


‘““GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 





which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


REGISTERED, 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 





Repairing a Specialty. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Send for Catalogue. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








ICAL COURIER. 


“GBMUNDBR” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, | 
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S. S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






| STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
tume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by al! first-class 
dealers, 








Regina Musie Boxes 


Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 








A. WOLF¥F'F, 


General Agent, 
194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina == 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
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* SYM 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
Roaied we Hechenioal Eager, S 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 
ATLANTIC BUILOING, WaswineTon, D. C. 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 


* (i ‘i PATENT 
Wil ...: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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PHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fiy-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


The prices of the Symphonions have been considerably 
reduced since September 1, 1894. 





For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


430 Broome St., New York. 
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Q' 'R Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence : 
in Piano Manufacture. We Sy 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession. and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosTon. 


| ‘METAL PIPES 


Pipe Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 





CONCERT 


DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


PADEREWSKI, 


era Nyack, New York. 


DIRECTION. 


NT FOR 


I per Jea Gerardy Evangeline Florence 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE. 





NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 


No. 8 ARGYLL PLACE, 
LONDON, w. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFTIOGANYY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 7 CHICAGO. 


THE New en 


STEY STYLES 














Church and Home Organs 
Are Creating Much Interest and Enthusiasm. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM ? 





Estey Organ Co., 


we BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





If not represented in your vicinity, suppose you write the Manufacturer. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 








S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 
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PIANOS. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” ' 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. ; 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





fo, "He “ aR ? “0 
‘Py, . SOHM € 





© Finm To AOD 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIADLWI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a P 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. partly similar name. 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 


Factory and Warerooms: 














N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1894. 


ERDI has once more crossed the Alps to super- 
intend the rehearsals of his ‘‘Otello” at the 
Paris Grand Opéra. This is the second time within 
six months that this great octogenarian has under- 
taken the journey from Italy to France and back. 
3ut this is not all. He shows the artists how he 
wishes the parts to be sung, by singing them him- 
self and with a voice which would do credit to a 
younger man. The last time he gave such an illus- 
tration of one of the parts was to teach ‘‘Cassio” 
how to imitate the voice of a drunkard. Vagicot, 
who sings the part, has a fine tenor voice and is proud 
of it, and at rehearsal sang his part with one object 
only—to show off to the best advantage. 

‘‘That won't do at all!” shouted Verdi. ‘‘ You 
must imitate the drunkard like this.” And Verdi 
sang the passage as he wished it sung. 

‘‘IT can’t change my voice,” grumbled M. Vagicot. 

‘‘Oh, yes, you can,” said Verdi. ‘Drink a glass 
too much on the night of the first performance and 
you will do splendidly.” 


Ihe advertising agents who are booming Eugene Ysaye, the Bel- 
gian violinist, are Ysayeing too much. The kind of advertising they 
are doing for the musical genius is somewhat after the methods em- 
ployed by those who wish to bring to the notice of the publica new 
patent medicine ora new kind of soap or washing powder. ‘The cir- 


cular tells us Ysaye’'s répertoire consists of ‘243 classical composi- 
tions, and is the grandest ever sent by an instrumentalist to this | 
country,” and Ysaye says in his letter to his manager, in which he 


encloses his répertoire : “If the American people want any more I 
can inclose another fifty.’’ Perhaps by the time the American people 
have heard Mr. Ysaye play the original 243 they will be sorry that he 
didn’t play the other fifty instead. It is not creditable to the intelli- 
gence of lovers of music in this country to exploit foreign artists in 
this manner, and it is to be hoped that the days of this style of ad- 
vertising are about numbered. 


HE above is from the October number of the 
‘“‘ King’s Jester,” and contains much truth. Mr, 


Ysaye will no doubt repudiate the whole brochure | 


issued by Messrs. Johnson and Arthur the moment it 
comes under his observing intelligence. A Mr. James 


Morrissey, another of that class of managers ignorant 
of the ethics necessary in the treatment of artists, 
made a blunder of the same kind with Slivinski, the 
pianist, and forever destroyed the usefulness of that 
player as a managerial investment. 


Men who do not 
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really know what a concerto is, what a sonata is, who 
Guarnerius was, what constitutes a repertory or who 
wrote the Ninth Symphony should not engage in the 
management of great artists like Ysaye or Thomson, 
or of pianists such as Slivinski, for instance. It 
makes our whole musical scheme appear ridiculous 
in the estimation of European artistic life. 
ANAGERS and proprietors and lessees of opera 
houses, theatres and concert halls should 
attentively study a series of articles by Wm. Paul 
Gerhard, C. E., published in the ‘Scientific Ameri- 
can,” beginning October 27, 1894, entitled ‘‘ Theatre 
Fire Catastrophes and their Prevention.” The 
article is illustrated. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 

E print elsewhere a tolerably extended review 
W of the announcements of the season of opera, 
in French and Italian, to be inaugurated at the Met- 
ropolitan next Monday evening. It is the intention 
of THE MusiIcAL CouRIER to follow up this preface 
with criticisms of each and every representation of 
the series, so that our readers in New York and else- 
where will be kept in continuous touch with the very 
important element of the musical life of the city 
represented by the performances in question. In de- 
voting liberal space to the proceedings at the Metro- 
politan we are actuated by several motives. In the 
first place the arrangements for the approaching 
season are on a scale of exceptional magnitude; it 
can be said truthfully that in no European capital at 
the present writing can one behold such an ensemble 
of distinguished artists as will be seen at the Metro- 
politan. Then it is apparent that, notwithstanding 
the financial and commercial depression, the com- 
munity reveals an altogether unprecedented dis- 
position to encourage the performances. The sub- 
scription aggregates between $130,000 and $140,000 ; 
last year it barely reached $80,000. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER ventures to express the belief that no 
charges of a careless or neglectful nature will lie 


against the criticisms for which it will make room | 


throughout the current season. It will present a full 
and detailed history of its progress, the glance at the 


situation, its promise and its probabilities in this | 


week's issue constituting the first chapter of the 
record. 








COLLEGES AND CONSERVATORIES. 


HAT is a college of music? What is a con- 
servatory? No other country on the face of 


the globe is so utterly reckless in its use of titles as | 


this admirable country in which we have the good 
fortune to live. We are fond of bestowing the prefix 


‘*Hon.” on any man who has ever held an office, no | 


matter how small or mean; and we are notably 
absurd in our misuse of the title Professor, which is 
awarded alike to the Doctor of Philosophy and the 
expert in the art of putting a man to sleep in a 24 foot 
ring. As for institutions of learning, there is none 
so small that it may not dignify its four narrow walls 
and its hundred students with the name of ‘‘ College.” 
Exaggeration is one of the salient weaknesses of the 
American people, and it is so well recognized that it 
has taken its place as a familiar and striking trait of 
our national humor. 

In the world of music there is no more forcible 
evidence of our carelessness in the matter of titles 
than is to found in our free toleration of the use of the 
name college or conservatory. There are in this and 


other cities well-known institutions, which by reason | 


of the high standing of their faculties and the thor- 
ough organization of their methods have earned the 
right to call themselves colleges or conservatories. 
But it is none the less true that many of them are 
self constituted. 
titles from no recognized legal authority, and this is 
an abuse which musicians and lovers of the art of 
music ought not to tolerate. 

It is a great evil that wherever two or three teachers 


of music are gathered together there shall be pro- | 


claimed a college or conservatory. It is a wrong to 
those which are fairly so named that institutions of 


the poorer quality should pose before the world as | 


equals of the best, and such masquerading tends to 
bring general disrepute upon the honorable profes- 
sion of music teaching. 

A college or a conservatory ought not to be a place 
where a number of teachers receive their individual 
pupils and teach them, each according to his own 
methods. It ought to be a place where methods 





They acquire their rights to the | 





which have stood the tests of time and experience, 
and have won the approval of the recognized institu- 
tions of Europe, are employed, and where noslipshod 
ways and haphazard ideas can gain admission. The 
conservatory idea in France, Germany and England 
is thoroughly well defined, and its development has 
been closely watched and fostered not only by de- 
votees of music, but by a wise and enlightened gov- 
ernmental policy. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of every attempt made in this country to 
gain legislative recognition for arts and art institu- 
tions. Yet we are not sufficiently pessimistic to be- 
lieve that proper legislative enactments looking to 
the regulation of such important matters as the 
awarding of diplomas and the conferring of degrees 
in music cannot be secured by combined effort on the 
part of those who ought to guard the highest inter- 
ests of music and music teaching. It cannot be 
doubted for a moment that if there were such de- 
grees as doctor of painting or doctor of architecture, 
the artists and the architects, with their unfailing 
jealousy of the public standing of their callings, 
would be up in arms for their protection. 

But it is not only in the matter of degrees that there 
is need of the establishment of a standard. It is in 
that of conservatory education generally. A coliege 
or a conservatory ought to be an institution with a 
defined status, regulated by public decision and for- 
mulated by public enactment. Feeble, obscure and 
ill-organized schools have no right to set themselves 
up as equals of first-class institutions ; and the liberty 
to do so ought to be taken away fromthem. The 
sooner musicians and teachers—and students, too— 
take up the consideration of this vital matter, the bet- 
ter for the dignity of the art of music. 








MUSICAL MANAGERS. 
ERY remarkable persons are our musical mana- 
gers. We call them ‘ musical” because they 
control enterprises of a musical nature, not because 
the gods have made them musical. Indeed there isa 
good deal of room for doubt as to whether the gods 
made them at all; but that is another story, as Mr. 
Kipling remarks. Probably none of these unique 
gentlemen ever heard of Domenico Barbaja, but in 
some respects they all resemble him. He began life 
as a waiter in a coffee house on the piazza of Milan, 
and was successively manager of an English circus, 
lessee of the Aucagna playhouse at Naples, and di- 
rector of the famous San Carlo Theatre. This 
astonishing man afterward became manager of the 
Karthner-thor Theatre and the Theatre auf der Wien 
in Vienna. He hadin his company at various times 
Mmes. Colbran, Rossini, Sontag, Mombelli, Grisi, 
Mainvielle-Fodor, Feron and Canticelli, and Signori 
Donzelli, Cicimarra, Bassi, Tamburini, Rubini, David, 
Nozzari, Lablache, Ambrogi, Benedetti and Botticelli. 
He introduced Rossini to Germany and Donizetti to 
the world. In short, he was the Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau of his time. 

Yet he did not know any more about music than 
Signor Antonio Pastor. He was purely and wholly a 
smart speculator, who had a keen perception of public 
taste and knew the wealth-giving secret of how to 
supply a demand. His ignorance of music was so 
great that the world was filled with stories of it— 
most of which are still told, with the name of John 
Stetson inserted in the place of Domenico Barbaja. 
This is an injustice to Mr. Stetson, who has never 
posed as a musical manager. 

Most of those who do so pose, however, are less 
qualified for the calling than the famous ex-waiter of 
| the Milan coffee house. One of our typical ‘‘ musical 
paene ugg confines his exploits one season to the 
| pathetic exhibition of a broken down soprano, 
| juggling the few remaining notes of a once famous 
| voice and chanting a catch penny ballad to fool the 
| ignorant. The following season he launches his 








genius into the brilliant enterprise of bringing to 
America two juvenile prodigies to be exhibited 
simultaneously, as if the temples of musical art 
throughout the country were nothing better than so 
| many dime museums. 

We have spoken especially of this case because it 
is typical. Almost without exception our musical 
| managers proceed on the same lines as this one gen- 
| tleman. They do that because they cannot do any- 
| thing else ; and they cannot do anything else because 
| they do not know anything about music. How can 

we expect men who are so ignorant of the divine art 
to give us anything new or surprising? Where is the 
musical manager in America capable of deciding upon 
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the artistic value of an opera, a symphony, or a con- 
certo never yet performed? There are conductors 
who can and do achieve this; but we repeat, wher 
is the manager ? 

If you go to Hermann Wolff in Berlin with a new 
symphony under your arm and ask him to produce it 
at one of his concerts, do you think he will turn it 
o Levi, who may possibly be your dear friend, 
and let him decide? Oh, no! that is not the kind of 
musical manager that Herr Wolffis. He will sit down 
at his piano in your presence, and play all of your 
work that can be played on a piano, reading it from 
the orchestra score. And when he has finished he 
will tell you at once whether he regards your work as 
suitable for production at one of his concerts. That 
is the kind of musical manager that Hermann Wolff is. 
Where is there one of the same kind in America? 

If you go to the Savoy Theatre in London, present 
your letter of introduction to Mr. R. D’'Oyly Carte, 
and ask foran engagement as a leading tenor, will 
Mr, Carte turn you over to the conductor and the ac- 
companist to have your ability tested? Not at all, 
Mr. Carte will take your music, sit down at the 
piano, play your accompaniment at sight like an 
artist, and tell you when you are through whether 
you know anything about singing or not. Can any 
reader of this papername an American comic opera 
manager who can do the same thing? 

No, our musical managers are Barbajas; with the 
important difference that only one or two of them 
have the famous Italian’s shrewd discernment. Our 
great managers permit Europeans to do their dis- 
cerning for them. The French, the Germans and 
the Italians discover the new geniuses in music, the 
new pearlsof great price in composition ; the Ameri- 
cans hire them after their value has been demon- 
strated And even then, three times out of 

here is no exercise of judgment as to whether a 


over t 


abroad 
five, t 
thing that has pleased Paris or Vienna will please 
New York. It is brought over and produced here 
because it was ‘‘a great success on the other side.” 
at we are unable to see any bright 
in America under the reign of such 
It may bethat in the course of 


We confess th 
future for music 

musical managers.” 
time some man who sets out upon a career of musical 
management will take his calling 
artistic side and study music. This would be nothing 
more than a simple business transaction, for the man 


seriously from the 


who a dry goods store understands dry 
goods, and he who sells groceries knows all about 
] sugar and cheese sut our musical managers 
nothing beyond buying what the Europeans 


manages 
coffee, 
know 
like and offering it to us. 





THE CINCINNATI PLAN. 

. ) the promoters of the proposed permanent or- 

chestra to be established in time to come in 
Cincinnati is due the credit of suggesting a new and 
original formula for the conduct of the interim con- 
certs to be given before a permanent organization 
has been effected. A number of enthusiastic music- 
loving ladies prominent in social circles have suc- 
ceeded in interesting others in the scheme for a per- 
manent orchestral body in the Queen City, and it 
was planned to-raise about $50,000 as a fund to cover 
three years of deficit. Of this sum we understand 
about $10,000 can now be safely calculated upon, and 
because the full amount for the first year has not 
been forthcoming the suggestion is seriously con- 
sidered, if not now decided upon, that instead of se- 
curing one acceptable conductor the orchestra (still 
incomplete, but to be enlarged for the occasion) is 
to be led alternately by three different musicians, 
each to have three concerts. The selections 
have fallen upon Messrs. Anton Seidl, Frank Van 
der Stucken and Henry Schradieck. 

The first principle of a permanent orchestra is cer- 
tainly a permanent conductor—at least a conductor 
permanent for a reasonable period of time. This is 
a self-evident proposition, for the conductor is neces- 
sarily the responsible head of the organization, who 
not only leads the concerts but drills the body into 
one compact, homogeneous mass that must follow his 
will, his dictation unreservedly in order to give to 
each work its true artistic interpretation in accord- 


one 


ance with his best lights and his conception of the | 
| and that is that the form must be the best that can 
An orchestra such as the proposed Cincinnati or- | 


work. 


ganization, which we learn is still short of about nine- 
teen important players, and which will therefore re- 
quire a great deal of drilling to enable it to perform 
(even technically) a symphony, must needs have this 
single head long before the first concert takes place, 


‘ 





if for no other reason than to subordinate it to the 
condition of a properly responsive musical organiza- 
tion. And who is to select these new musicians, and 
who has selected those scattered musicians in Cincin- 
nati that are considered the nucleus of the proposed 
be dy ? 

Will the men selected by Cincinnati ladies suit Mr. 
Seidl, and if they should be worthy of a place under 
his baton would he risk his reputation to conduct 
public performance with a new and untried body? 
Would the men selected by Seidl please Van der 
Stucken or the reverse, and how would Schradieck 
view them? 

If Cincinnati had a permanent orchestral body, 
complete and in playing order, it is questionable if 
even then it could afford to dally with such a peculiar 
plan of procedure as three different conductors lead- 
ing it on or into fancy and quixotic performances, 
unless a new problem were to be solved, such as re- 
peating the programs to determine which of the 
three conductors best could please the tastes and ten- 
dencies of a Cincinnati critical public. 

And it then would become a serious matter, as it 
now is, for a renowned conductor to run any such 
risks as such a comparative test involves. It seems 
incomprehensible that the plan has been mooted, but 
our own investigation on the spot last week leaves no 
reasonable doubt that it is a well defined plan on the 
part of the ladies of Cincinnati to make this amazing 
experiment. We would be surprised if all these 
three conductors would be willing to undergo such 
an ordeal. 

Mrs. Taft, a most influential lady, is at the head of 
the scheme, which involves social duties in connec- 
tion with it, but as her husband has just been elected 
to Congress it appears that the city of Washington 
will be graced by her presence, and this is an impedi- 
ment to the development of the Cincinnati perma- 
nent orchestra, which appears now to be anything 
but a permanent orchestra in the usual interpretation 
of the phrase. 





FORM FOR FORM'S SAKE. 


is peculiar that so many artists fail to get in- 
struction from the history of their art. 


I’ 


There is | 





a constant and feverish search after novelty in out- | 


ward appearance that shows the thinking man how 
far astray authors, painters and composers are as to 
the real nature of progress in art. In music at the 
present time a lot of foolish men, gifted with unde- 
niable talent, are laboring under the delusion that 
by aiming at the illustration of topics not suited to 
musical treatment, or by departing from established 
forms, they can set up a new school—or at any rate 
earn fame for themselves. How silly they are will 
appear more strikingly twenty years hence than it 
does now, but one need not have the critical insight 
of a Schumann to proclaim that they are no geniuses. 

No art can be developed from the surface down- 
ward. Form is an outward and physical manifesta- 
tion. Itis the body of which ideas are the soul. If 
Haydn altered and improved the sonata form it was 
because he founded it esthetically unsymmetrical 
and unfitted for the perfection of composition whose 
chief aim was faultless contour. If Mozart did not 
alter this form it was because he found it a satisfac- 
tory vehicle for the presentation and development of 
ideas whose loftiest purpose was the achievement of 
pure musical beauty. 

The few changes which Beethoven made in the 
form were demanded by his thought. He could not 
accomplish his zsthetic purpose otherwise. All the 
developments in form which have come since his 
day are traceable to the great romantic impulse of 
the strange and moving tragedy of asong—Schubert’s 
‘‘Erl Konig.” These developments were made not 
by men who were seeking new forms for the sake of 
novelty or variety, but by men who, loving and cherish- 
ing the old forms developed by centuries of patient 
study, were driven to adopt new vehicles for the 
conveyance ofideas new to music. With the depart- 
ure of the classical era the adherence to simple 
beauty of utterance disappeared and composers 
aimed at the large and masterful embodiment of 
human emotion. 

Now there is but one law of form that is inviolable, 


be devised for the artistic purpose in view. As long 
as the purpose was simply and purely musical—the 
announcement of contrasting themes and their sub- 
sequent development—there was no reason for de- 
parture from the splendid symphonic form of the 
classic era. If the spiritual development of music 


j 





had called for alterations in that form they would 
have come. 

There is no reason why living composers should 
not employ the classic form if their purposes are 
consistent with its use. On the other hand, there is 
no artistic reason why they should thrust it aside, 
unless they are irresistibly impelled to do so by the 
demand of their ideas for a different investiture. But 
we have only to look about us to see frequent in- 
stances of arbitrary misuse of form. It is only a few 
days ago that the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
Sgambati’s D major symphony, and the listeners wére 
perplexed by wide departures from the old symmetri- 
cal form, made for form's sake only. There is no evi- 
dence that the musical thought in Sgambati’s work 
demanded a new vehicle for its embodiment. 

In both France and Germany there are young com- 
posers who are making experimentsin form. Their 
works, as a rule, give evidence that the changes 
they made are made for the sake of change and 
nothing more. The world of art has a summary way 
of putting men in their places. Sooner or later every 
artist reaches his level, and, despite the proverbial 
blindness of humanity, history shows that almost 
every one of the great composers attained general 
celebrity in his lifetime. It istrue that a few glittering 
nonentities temporarily imposed upon humanity, and 
that the profoundest master of them all, Sebastian 
Bach, died in comparative obscurity ; but Palestrina, 
Lasso, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner and Liszt 
were acclaimed by the entire world within their life- 


times. 
Young composers ought to think about these 


things, and keep their eyes upon the present as well 
as the past. The most conspicuous figures in the 
field of absolute music to-day are Brahms and 
Dvorak, and with these we may fairly join the lately 
departed Tschaikowsky. The fame of these three 
great masters could never have been so brilliant if 
they had busied themselves with futile efforts to in- 
vent new forms or remodel the old ones. 

It is true that Tschaikowsky made striking de- 
partures from the architectural details of the old 
symphony, yet his general outline remained much 
the same. And it is plain that his changes were the 
result of an irresistible impulse to embody an intense 
national feeling in music of national color. As for 
Dvorak, he contrived to conserve the old form and 
yet fill it with Bohemian color, and when he came to 
undertake the task of writing an American work he 
clung all the more tenaciously to the classic sym- 
phonic structure. Brahms is known to be the pro- 
fessed apostle of the classic form, and his works give 
abundant evidence of its suitability to modern de- 
mands, 

This is not a plea for the preservation of the old 
form. That, too, would be form for form's sake only. 
When the strong spiritual impulse within the soul of 
modern music shall demand the abolition of the 
classic symphony we shall be the first to cry, ‘‘ Let it 
go.” But young composers ought to beware of all 
temptations to experiment with form simply for the 
sake of novelty. There can be no permanent value 
in changes thus made, and there will unquestionably 
be esthetic weakness in music produced in such con- 
ditions. 








GUSSBACHER'S REWARD. 
N article in a Leipsic musical paper, copied by the 
Leipsic ‘‘ Tageblatt,” brings forth the following 
from our Leipsic correspondent : 
The Musical Editor Leipsic * Tageblatt:” 

Referring to your article alluding to me in your evening 
edition, I beg to insert the following justification. The 
assertions which appeared in the ‘‘ Neuen Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik” are not true: 

1. That all Leipsic is regularly insulted by the resident 
correspondent of THe MusicaL Courier. 

2. That the world renowned Gewandhaus, the whole 
Conservatory and the whole City of the Muses (with the 
exception of his piano teacher and the singing teacher of 
his wife) are regularly insulted. 

3. Already in his first month he began to run down the 
City of the Muses. 

4. He asserts that Prof. Dr. Reinecke can neither teach 
nor direct music. 

5. The members of the Conservatory orchestra cannot 
play in tune. 

6. Their instruments are worthless. 

I hereby offer a reward of 1,000 marks to the one who 
will prove that I ever wrote as above, or even indicated as 
much. The courts will decide whether certain other asser- 


tions of the ‘‘ Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Musik ” are justified. 
Aucust GUsSBACHER. 
LEIPSIC, October 17, 1894. 














NOTICE. 
F any persons in or about Cincinnati have - paid 
money to anyone for subscription to this paper 
and have not received the paper regularly they will 
confer a favor upon the management here by report- 
ing the amount paid and the date or approximate 
date of payment. 








“SONG TO AEGIR.” 
HE Berlin office of THE MusicaL COURIER learned 
about October 20 that Mr. Bock, of Bote & Bock, 
the well-known Berlin music publishers, heard that 
the New York ‘‘ World” had procured, in some man- 
ner unknown to Mr. Bock, a copy of the Emperor 


William II.’s composition, ‘‘Song to Aegir,” and in- | 


tended to publish it either Monday, October 29, or if 
not then at a date in the near future. 

Our Berlin letter continues: ‘If the ‘World’ at- 
tempts this, the composition being registered and 
duly copyrighted in Washington, the firm of Bote & 
Bock will sue that newspaper for a big amount of 
damages, and there can be no Judge Colt decision, as 
the composition has neither been publicly performed 
nor in any way published before it was legally pro- 
tected in the United States. 

‘‘An English translation (which I saw to-day) of the 
text of this song has been made by nobody less than 
Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford, and was revised by Mr. 
Martin, who edited the late Prince Consort's pub- 
lished letters. A third and last revision was made 
by the Emperor himself, who is an English scholar, 
and I saw the changes and substitutions he wanted 
made noted in pencil in his handwriting. 

‘* Mark 15,000 (about $3,800) was asked by Mr. Bock 
for the right to publish the composition in an Ameri- 
can newspaper (I believe it was the ‘‘Sun”), but the 
sum was deemed too high. The nautical sketch and 
the entire device of the title page were drawn by His 
Majesty, who seems really to be somewhat of an Ad- 
mirable Crichton.—O. F.” 


The New York ‘‘ World,” of Sunday, November 4, 


Tr 


although it has paid for the music and believed that it had 
fulfilled every requirement of copyright. 

But how can an agent in New York of Bote & Bock, 
of Berlin, prevent the ‘‘ World” from publishing a 
composition after the ‘‘ World's ” Berlin correspond- 
ent had purchased a copy for publication in the 
‘‘World?” The ‘‘World” does not pretend to say 
that because a correspondent in Berlin walked into 
Bote & Bock’s establishment and purchased one or 
more copies of the song it, the ‘‘ World,” could as- 
sume that it had purchased the right to publish the 
song here? Is that purchasing a ‘‘ right” according 
to ‘‘World”” ethics? That is what we should desig- 
nate as piracy, the very crime against which Euro- 
pean music publishers have been crying out and 
against which they are now protected. 

How many men are there to-day in this country 
who have become rich by purloining—no, let us say 
stealing—the ideas of others, and not even crediting 
their victims? And the ‘‘World” really pretends 
ignorance on this thoroughly digested subject! How 
much longer is the decent element in music going to 
stand this seemingly organized system of robbery? 
The French publishers are incensed at us, and they 





are right. It is a disgrace, this practice of robbing 
talent of its due and its tribute, which we should be 
only too happy to give to it and feel honoredin doing 
so, instead of buncoing the publishers and through 
them the composers. 

The ‘‘ World” has been stopped in this last effort, 
which does not properly belong to journalism, any- 
how. A musical. composition is not a journalistic 
feature. Probably the strong backing of the Ger- 
man Emperor encouraged Bote & Bock to insist upon 
their rights, and we glory in them for having demon- 
strated that our own laws were made to protect 
them—which is a great moral victory. 























published the following: ‘* A copy of the words and | 


full musical score of the German Emperor's song en- 


titled ‘ Sang au Aegir,’ was purchased for the Sun- | 


day ‘ World’ by the ‘ World's’ Berlin correspondent,” 


Mr. Bock stated to our Mr. Floersheim, our Berlin | 
representative. The ‘‘ World” then continues : 

This song was written and composed by Emperor | 
William and was sung last Sunday at a matinée perform- | 
ance at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, The proceeds 
of the concert were given tocharity, and the ‘‘ World ” cor- 
respondent paid a large sum for the score. 

It was understood that G. Schirmer, of Union square, | 
would hold the American copyright, and the ‘ World’s* | 
Berlin correspondent so cabled to this office. A repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ World” called upon Mr. Schirmer, who | 
said that the music had not yet reached him, but that it 
was on the way. He had not been definitely informed by 
his Berlin agent as to the copyright, but expected that he 
would have the American rights. Mr. Schirmer cheerfully 
gave the ‘‘ World” written permission to publish the song | 


and the announcement was then made that it would be | 
printed in to-day’s Sunday ‘‘ World.’” 
Yesterday afternoon there appeared at this office the 
New York agent of Bote & Bock, music publishers of Berlin, 
Germany. He announced that the ‘‘ World” had been 
misinformed as to the owners of the American copyright. 
He had himself received from his Berlin office a copy of the 
score and had copyrighted it in the name of Bote & Bock. 
Having no authority to give the ‘‘ World” permission to 
publish the music, and wishing to protect the firm’s Ameri- 
can rights, he presented the following letter : 


GOEPEL & RAEGENER, Counsellors-at-Law, 280 Broadway, | 
NEW YORK, November 3. ; 
World Press Publishing Company: 

GENTLEMEN—Y0u will please take notice that the musical 
composition ‘‘ Sang au Aegir,”’ written by the Kaiser and 
sung last Sunday in Berlin, has been duly copyrighted. in 
the United States acccording to the law in such cases made 
and provided. 

And you will please take further notice that if you pub- 
lish in to-morrow’s edition of the New York ‘‘ World,” orin 
any edition of the New York ‘ World,” or publish at all, 
‘*the words and full musical score of ‘Sang au Aegir,’ 
written by the Kaiser and sung last Sunday in Berlin,” or 

y portion thereof, without first obtaining the consent of 
the owners of the copyright, Messrs. Ed. Bote and G. Bock, 
of Berlin, Germany, in the manner prescribed by section 
4,965 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, you will 

ublish the same in violation of section 4,965 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and will be held liable and 
responsible therefor by our clients, the said Messrs. Ed. 
Bote and G. Bock, for the penalty prescribed by the said 
section 4,965 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
Yours, &c., GorePeL & RAEGENER, 
Attorneys for Owners of Copyright. 


The Sunday ‘‘ World” is therefore unable to present to 


| 

| 

' ‘ ; 

a statement which cannot be true, in view of what | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





its readers the musical score of the Emperor's song, 








THe UNpbIscOvVERED CouNTRY. 


For ever am I conscious, moving here, 
That should I step a little space aside, 
I pass the boundary of some glorified 
Invisible domain—it lies so near! 


Yet nothing know we of that dim frontier 

Which each must cross, whatever fate betide, 

To reach the heavenly cities where abide 

(Thus Sorrow whispers) those that were most dear, 
Now all aroneneeres in celestial light! 

Shall we indeed behold them, thine and mine, 
Whose going hence made black the noonday sun ?— 
Strange is it that across the narrow night 

They fling us not some token, or make sign 

That all beyond is not oblivion. 





Tr. B. ALDRICH, in “ Pall Mall Magazine.” 
ASPIRATION. 
A fiery soul set forth across the day, 
From out the west beyond the blood-red sun, 
And winged in arcs of light its flaming way 


To meet the silence where the east grew dun. 


And lo! upon the summit of a star 
That marked the limit of the universe, 
The word of God set up its iron bar, 
And said, ‘* No further, or I launch my curse.”’ 


The pinioned soul lay prone upon the crest 
And moaned, “’T were heaven to break yon azure spell; 
But here tostay with question-tortured breast 
Through all eternity—ah. this is hell!”’ 
—W. J. HENDERSON in “Chap Book.” 


REMEMBER writing after a first hearing of 

‘Robin Hood” that Reginald De Koven had been 
most cosmopolitan in his travels and that in every 
land he visited he picked up some melodic mementos, 
which he did not fail to put away in his portfolio for 
future use. After hearing ‘‘Rob Roy” I see no rea- 
son why I should alter this opinion. But thereis a 
wide difference in the material and the manner of 
handling it. Mr. De Koven still stoops, but it is to 
conquer. What he has lately picked up is of vastly 
better quality, and I don’t mindif I put myself on 
record by saying that outside of a few men like 
Strauss, Genee, Von Suppe, Sullivan and one or two 
men of the French school there is no foreign com- 
poser of light opera who can begin to touch our very 
same Reginald. And I am so glad that I pounded 
and thrashed away at his inferior work. It did him 
miles of good. It set him to thinking, it set him to 
hard work. De Koven, after ‘‘ Robin Hood,” made up 
his mind that almost anything would do, and in ‘‘ The 
Fencing Master” Harry Smith aided and abetted 
him. Both composer and librettist were at sea as re- 
gards unit of style, and a mish-mash resulted. In 
‘‘The Knickerbockers” they ran their boat ashore 
because they wrote for a company that had played 
‘‘Robin Hood ” too long. Then De Koven got mad, 
but not mad enough, and asked Glen McDonough to 
turn him out a book. It wasturned out, andan awful 
thing of shreds and patches it was. The young com- 
poser grew weary trying to lay Oriental color on 
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‘The Algerian” fairly reeked with 
sunny slaughter. Equatorial gore smeared its score, 
and even Tempest’s voice gave way. Then De 
Koven sat down and thought real hard and looked 
for Harry Smith. There was another confluence of 
craniums, and after three or four months’ painful 
parturition both parents gave birth to ‘‘ Rob Roy,” 
and I may add that parents and child are doing well 
—devilish well—at the Herald Square Theatre. 


with a trowel. 


* 


* oa 


I am not going on the witness stand and swear by 
the book that ‘‘Rob Roy” is cleverer than ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” but I am prepared to affirm that it is a thou- 
sand times better written and more ambitious work. 
Perhaps there is a trifle too much stress and strife 
when one takes the book into consideration, but that 
is better than the vile frivolity which afflicts Ameri- 
can comicopera. ‘‘ Rob Roy” is serious, its creators 
are self respecting young men who take themselves 
seriously, and incidentally do not flirt with the coin 
of the kingdom when it comes their way. They have 
solved the problen of writing a clean, funny, musical 
operétta with moments of genuine intensity in it. As 
for ‘‘ Reggie” De Koven, he has broken the record so 
far as I am concerned. He hasstudied and accom- 
plished wonders. After this work I fancy we will 
not hear much about ‘‘the man who wrote the De 
Koven operas.” We have found him, and singularly 
enough his name is De Koven. It is the recrudes- 
ence of Reginald and with a vengeance. 


* 
* 


‘*Rob Roy” suggests a dozen composers. There 
is Wagner, Meyerbeer, Verdi and some Sullivan in it, 
but it is all better assimilated, and I must confess 
that I like a rich, well colored score, even if at times 
it is not congruous. There are halting moments in 
the music and occasional lapses from good taste, but 
take it as a whole itis well sustained throughout, and I 
can point out for you some ‘belle pages.” ‘The finale 
to the first act goes with a rush, and really I never 
suspected De Koven of so much temperamental ex- 
cellence. There are a dozen lyrics scattered through- 
out and very ingenious use is made of Scottish themes. 
Contrapuntal effects of no mean order abound, and 
the instrumentation is in the main good, although 
often overloaded. 


* 
* 


a 

Harry Smith outdid himself in his book. The lyrics 
are pretty, the stage technic displayed is excellent, 
and the story bright and engaging. His humorous 
characters are genuine, and he too knows how to 
handle loca} color admirably. 


* 
x 


I was very much amused at the ingenious little fling 
De Koven had at some of us in a duo in which he uses 
the themes of ‘‘Oh Promise Me” and ‘‘ Daddy Won't 
Buy Mea Bow-wow” very cleverly. It always brings 
down the house. 


* 


_ 
7 * 


If I were in a fiercely critical mood I could say lots 
of things. I'm tired of heaving verbal brick bats at 
De Koven. Besides, what are you going to do witha 
man who never answers back, but goes to work to 
improve himself ? * 


- i 


The performance of ‘‘Rob Roy” is very good. 
Juliette Corden, a pupil of Frank De Rialp, shows 
her excellent training and sings better than any of 
the prima donnas on the comic opera stage. I mean, 
sings more intelligently and does not do such 
wild things with her throat. Will Pruette in the 
title rdle has hardly enough to do, but his methods 
are artistic and he sings with fire. The basso, Will- 
iam McLaughlin, a man of imposing presence and 
fine sonorous voice, is a very welcome member of the 
company. Richard Carroll and Jo Herbert are very 
comical, and Lizzie MacNichol shows that she too 
has studied hard since she made her début some 
years ago with Frank Van der Stucken in Chickering 
Hall. De Novellis conducts, and the mise en scéne 
is all that can be desired. Max Freeman's skilled 
hand is manifest everywhere in the stage manage- 
ment, and it is an easy matter to predict a season's 
run for ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 

a . x 

In conclusion let me say, using the classic words of 
Harry Smith in ‘‘ The Knickerbockers :” ‘‘ Take off 
your hat to the Governor;” and so, ‘‘ Reggie” and 
Harry, dinna ye fash yerselaboot t’othertunes, Stick 
a wee bit to ‘‘ Rob Roy” and put siller in yer purse. 


* 
* 


And now must I speak of ‘‘ The Queen of the Bril- 
liants,” which I christened ‘‘Tableaux Vivants at 


* 











10 
Madame Englestein’s.” Alack and alas! did ever 
more wretched stuff grievously worry public and 
critic than Jakobowski’s opera, in which Lillian Rus- 
sell saw fit to make her re-entrée here last Wednesday 
night at Abbey's Theatre? 

® * 

The music is vapid, the book a nightmare. No- 
body sang, nobody acted, and even Miss Russell was 
Vocally she was not at all brilliant. 
I advise her to take up her solfeggio again and try to 
sing legato. Not a phrase did she sing which was 
legata. All was pumped-up explosive. Her breati- 
ing is faulty and it is probably this that causes her 
to hurry her phrases, dwelling with undue emphasis 
on the last note of the bar. Only her giant physique 
has enabled her to successfully defy all rules of vocal 
But her day is coming and she 
should mend her ways. The tax of singing every 
night, and forcing her voice must be awful. She 
her tremendous work, at least one 
year's absolute rest. 


* 


out of sorts. 


art and hygiene. 


needs, after all 


* * 


I can't return to my mutton. ‘‘ The Queen of the 
Englesteins” is too sad for words; suffice to say that 
nothing worse has ever been seen in New York since 
the days of ; but I must stop; besides, the com- 
poser of the work I was about to mention carries two 
six shooters and a pair of brass knuckles. Silence, 
therefore, is safety. 





* ‘2 * 

I enjoyed exceedingly the ensemble playing of 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro the other day. I never heard 
such absolute blending of personalities, of tone, of 
dynamics. They were most artistically merged ; 
close your eyesand it sounded like one huge piano. 
They knocked sky-high the old joke about ‘* What is 
worse than one piano? Two,” &c. Steinberg, of the 
‘*‘ Herald,” called them Eng and Chang, the Siamese 
twins of the piano. They are two sweet looking, 
modest, possessed young misses, and their father is 
the well-known piano man of Baltimore, Otto Sutro. 
The mere novelty of their style and repertory will 
win for them audiences everywhere. And then, too, 
they exemplify in their play such a legitimate piano 
style. I would like to hear them play some double 
concerto with orchestral accompaniment. 

Ha! listen to Eugen D’Albert in last week’s THE 
Musical Courier. ‘‘ The splitin the Wagner-Brahms 
question I cannot understand. One should only love 
the good in art. Both Wagner and Brahms have ac- 
complished good. Why not venerate both?” Why 
not indeed? but an Irish echo in the neighborhood 
of the ‘‘Evening Post” Building answers: ‘‘ Why 
Brahms?” 


* 
* * 


Have you heard César Thomson, the violinist? He 
is one of the greatest technical artists I ever encoun- 
tered. They say he plays octaves as he washes his 
hands, and his walk suggests aboutan octave. There 
is the old fashioned twelve hours a day devotion to 
the instrument about him. In this age of practical 
and so-called common sense, it is refreshing to meet 
a character like this. He gives the lie direct to the 
chaffering commercial spirit of this beloved land, 
where the first question asked is ‘‘ How much money 
is there in it?” 


* 
* * 


Abstract devotion of any sort is looked upon with 
either amusement or contempt. Oh, America! the 
home of the oppressed and the land of humbug, you 
have many years to travel ere money will be de- 
throned and art will be king. 


* 
* - 


In the October ‘‘ Yellow Book” Aubrey Beardsley 
gives us one of his dreams in ebony and white called 
‘‘The Wagnerites.” It is a vision of ghouls in a 
ghetto. 


* 
* * 


I am trying to persuade that cleverest of young 
English writers, Israel Zangwill, to write a short 
musical story. If he finds the time he will, and it will 
be astinger, I assure you. 


* 
* * 


I have kept in my time, an unconscionably long 
time, some manuscript piano studies of the accom- 
plished young pianist Leopold Godowsky. They 
afiorded me so many interesting problems in con- 
struction, invention and fingering that I am loath to 
part with them at all. Mr. Godowsky, who is an 


earnest student, has experimented with some Chopin 
etudes. 


One he published, the G sharp minor in 
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double notes. He plays it, and with success, in con- 
cert, although the double notes are in the left hand. 
In the MSS. I allude to he has written the first 
A minor study, No. 4, op. 25, for the left hand alone, 
and it really sounds. In op. No. 3, the seldom heard 
study in E minor, Godowsky has treated it with a 
view for the further development of the left hand. 
The middle section in E is quite interesting. Even 
more interesting is his arrangement of the famous 
study in triplets in F minor. This is rhythmically 
very well done. The little etude in G flat in op. 23 
is something formidable when the theme is trans- 
ferred to the base. The first and second studies of 
No. 10 are also arranged, and the one in G flat in the 
same opus, on the black keys, sounds capitally. Of 
great technical value is the etudein double notes inC, 
op. 10, No. 7; in fact they all reveal much ingenuity 
and musicianship. Of course they are for the ad- 
vanced piano student, and are putting into practice 
what Joseffy has long ago advocated. They are 
dedicated to Saint-Saéns, and I hope will see the 
light of publication. 
* 

Mr. Godowsky has written alsotwo original studies 

in double notes, which I find very useful and musical. 


x 
* 


* 


* 

Next Tuesday night Victor Herbert's and Francis 
Neilson’s operetta, ‘‘Prince Ananias,” will be pre- 
sented at the Broadway Theatre by the Bostonians. 
It will score a success. 

- 


* * 


Here is something that Philip Hale sent me. It is 
likely to see it I willingly transcribe it for you. 
touches in a clever manner on something we have all 
suffered at some time in our lives. It is called, with a 
fine reference to Keats, 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 

I fling my papers across the floor. It is no use working, 
little use living. 

I am enchanted of an impalpatle woman. I am in bonds 
toa spirit of the air. I can neither think nor work nor 
eat nor sleep because of her. Sometimes I go out sud- 
denly, tramping through seething streets, through fog and 
drizzle or dry east wind, mourning for her sake. My life is 
rapidly becoming one colorless melancholy through her 
spells and twining sorceries. I sometimes wish that I 
were dead. 

Yet I have never seen her. 
her, anon as of this shape, and anon of that. I know her 
only by her victims, those she slays daily, and daily re- 
vives to slay. They come to me with their complaints, 
mutilated, pathetic, terrible. I try to shut my ears to them 
in vain. I have tried wool, but it made little or no differ- 
ence. 

The business always begins with the slamming of a door 
and a healthy footfall across the room. 
opened. Then some occasional noises—the falling of a 
piece of music behind the piano, perhaps, and its extrac- 
tion by means of the tongs—I know it is tongs she uses by 


Dame is ready to play. She puts both hands upon the key- 
board, and the treble shrieks apprehensively, and the bass 
roars like a city in revolt. After that the hush. Just an 
interval. 

Yet I sometimes think that hush is really the worst of it 
all. Itis a voluminous apprehension, a towering impend- 
ency. The poor devil in Poe's ‘‘ Pit and the Pendulum” 
must have had a taste of my sensations. A first victim is 
being chosen. I havea vision of the spirits of composers 
small and great—the spirits they have thrown off in the 
compositions—standing up like suspects awaiting identifi- 
cation, while her eye ranges over them. Chopin tries to 


Gounod seeks an eclipse of Mendelssohn, who suddenly 
drops and crawls on all fours between Gounod’s legs: 
Sullivan cowers, and even Piccolomini’s iron framed nerves 
desert him. Sheextendsher hand. There isa frantic 
rush to escape. Have you ever seen a little boy picking 
dormice out of a cage? I always see this same nightmare 
during that dreadful pause, a vision of a writhing heap of 
kicking, struggling, maddened composers, and of a ghoul- 
ish piano grinning expectant, jaw raised—lid I mean— 
and showing all its black and yellow keys. *** A 
melancholy shriek. Tito Mattei is captured. A song. 

‘*Pum—So long the way—Pum—so dark the day—Pum 
—dear heart! before you come.” So Tito Mattei comes 
pumming through the wall into my presence. I don't pity 
him. Indeed it is a positive relief that it is only Tito Mat- 
tei. The man’s no deity at the best, and a little pulling 
out, and pulling crooked, and general patching together of 
limbs in the wrong place scarcely matters so far as he and 
my taste are concerned. Still a certain restlessness re- 
sults; I leave my work and walk about the room. I try to 
persuade myself that I need fresh air, but the autumnal 
day, the damp, shiny street, has all the uninviting harsh- 


from the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” and as you are not | 
It | 


Often, indeed, I imagine | 


The piano is | 


the clang. Then the music stool creaks, and La Belle | 


edge behind Wagner, a difficult and forbidding person, and | 


URIER. 


ently becomes still. The murder is over. 

What next? That Study of Chopin’s! This time the 
thing is more inspiring. Once upon a time it was a favorite 
of mine. Now it is a favorite of the unseen lady’s. She 
plays it with spirit, and conjures up strange fancies in my 
brain. The noises that come through the wall now, 
quicker, thicker, louder, are full of a tale of weltering con- 
fusion, marine disaster, a ship in sore labor; there is a 
steady beating like the sound of pumps, and a trickle of 
treble notes. There are black silences, like thunder clouds, 
that burst into flashes of music. Now the poor melody 
swings up into the air—then comes one of those terrible 
pauses, and now down into the abyss. A crash, an inef- 
fectual beating, a spasmodic rush. I seem to hear the 
pumps again, distant, remote, ineffectual, But that is not 
so; the struggle isover. Chopin's Study has been battered 
to pieces ; only disarticulated fragments toss amidst the 
froth. High upthe confusion of the stormy sky she drives 
+in a sieve, dropping notes—the witch of the storm, La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci. 

But the third piece in her repertory has begun—Rubin- 
stein. This, at any rate, is familiar. She plays with the 
confidence born of long unpunished misdoing. That 
Rubinstein must indeed be sorry, and unless their elysium 
is like the library of the Linnzan Society, and fitted with 
double windows, all the great departed musicians must be 
sorry, too, that he ever wrote a melody in F. Daily from 
the altars of a thousand, of ten thousand school pianos 
that melody cries to heaven, From the empire of the music 
master, upon which the sun never sets, day and night, 
week in week out, from year to year, Rubinstein’s melody 
in F streams up forever. These school pieces are like the 
Latin ritual before the Reformation—they link all Christen- 
dom by a common use. As the earth spins, and the sun- 
light sweeps ever westward, that melody passes with the 
| day. Now it is tinkling in a gray Moravian school, now it 
dawns upon the Adige and begins in Alsace, now it has 
reached Madrid, Paris, London. Then a devotee in some 
Connemara establishment for young ladies sets to. Pres- 
ently tall ships upon the silent main resound with it, and 
| they are at it in the Azores and in Iceland, and then—one 
| solitary tinkling, doubling, reduplicating, manifolding into 
an innumerable multitude—New York takes up the won- 
drous tale. 

On, then, with the dawn to desolate cattle ranches, the 
tablelands of Mexico, the level plains of Illinois and Michi- 
| gan. Sothe great tide that started in Rubinstein’s cranium 
| proceeds upon its destiny. Always somewhere between 

the hours of 11 and 2 it comes back to me here, poor 
| hunted composition, running its eternal world gauntlet, 





| pursuing its Wandering Jew pilgrimage, and I curse and 
pity it as itgoes by. * * * It has gone. There fol- 
lows ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer.” Then one of the *‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte,” then the ‘‘ Dead March "—all of them but the 
meagre and mutilated skeletons of themselves ; things of 
gaps and tatters, like gibbet trophies. They are as knocked 
| about asa fleet coming out of action, they are as twisted 
|as a Chinese war telegram; it is like a hospital for 
conjenitally diseased compositions taking the air. And 
they have to hobble along sharply, too; there is a certain 
| cruel decision in the way the notes are struck, a Nurse 
| Gillespie touch about this Invisible Lady. Or it may be 
the callousness of the old habit, a certain sense of duty 
overdone, a certain impatience at the long delay. 

And now? “Tum Tum Ti-ti-tum”—No !—‘‘tum.” Slight 
pause. ‘‘ Tum tum twiddle "—vigorous crescendo—"' /um” 
This is unusual. A stranger? A new piece for La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci? Her wonted reckless dash deserts her. 
She is, as it were, exploring a new region, and advances 
with mischievous coyness, with an affectation of a falter- 
ing heart, with hesitating steps. My imagination is stimu- 
lated by these dripping notes. I see her, as it were, on an 
uneven pavement; here the flags are set on end, there 
fungi have tilted them, a sharp turning of the page may 
reveal heaven knows what horrors; presently comes a 
black gap with a vault of dusty silence below. A pause, 
an incoherency, a repetition! She has encountered some 
difficulty, some slumbering coil of sharps and flats, and it 
raises its bristling front in her way. * * * She has fled 
back to the opening again. I begin to wonder what 
unhappy musician lies hidden in this new ruin, behind the 
bars of this melancholy confusion. There is something 
familiar but elusive, like a face that one has known and 
loved and lost and met again after the cruel changes of 
intervening years. It conjures up oddly enough a vision 
of a long room in the twilight, and an acacia in silhouette 
against the pale gold of the westernsky. Then I recog- 
nize it. 

That of all pieces! 

I must have my walk. I cannot bear to hear that old 
familiar music so evilly entreated. But, all the same, the 
memory it has touched will vibrate and smart ; to-day and 
to-morrow, and I know not for how many days, it will 
re-echo in my brain. All the old cloudy remorse that has 
subsided will be set astir again. I shall hear again alight 
touch upon the keys, see again the shadowy face against 
the sunset, try to recall the sound of a voice. *.* * What 
evil spirit has put this mockery into the head of La Belle 
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ness of truth—I admit I do not. Tito flops about, is riddled 





Dame? Surely without this 
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N° THING very striking or startling in a mu- 

sical way occurred here during the last seven days, 
and yet the week was rather crowded with musical events, 
and concerts sometimes crowded upon each other at the 
rate of four per diem. Even with the able assistance of 
Mr. Abell I am not able to cover all of the performances, 
and some of the less important ones will therefore have to 
be passed over without a notice. Moreover, if this pro- 
ceeding were carried out by all of the critics and writers, 
the sin of omission would soon metamorphose itself into a 
virtue of omission, the third and fourth rate artists (?) 
would cease to infest the concert halls as well as the news- 
paper columns, and the public, the critics and, above all, 
the deserving artists would be the gainers byit. The ques- 
tion has often been mooted ; would that a way of putting 
it into practice might soon be found! 

The week essentially belonged to the pianists, among 
whom the most important one was Conrad Ansorge, who 
gave his second recital at the Singakademie on Tuesday 
night, the 16th inst. The news of the success of his first 
concert and the unamimous praise of the press had spread 
so rapidly that at the second appearance of this, in Berlin, 
hitherco comparatively unknown artist had drawn a large, 
paying audience, and the enthusiasm displayed by them 
showed an intelligent appreciation of the pianist’s great 
merits, about which I wrote more at length in one of my 
recent letters. This time Ansorge also seemed in the very 
best of trim. The two Beethoven sonatas, ops. 90 and 109, 
I was unfortunately prevented from hearing on account of 
the simultaneous recital of Mrs. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt, 
which began at Bechstein Hall half an hour previous to 
Ansorge’s concert, but the Chopin and Liszt numbers I 
heard, and I must acknowledge that I thoroughly and 
most heartily enjoyed them, all but the last piece, which, 
however, was not the fault of the pianist. The first and 
closing portions of the Chopin F sharp major Impromptu, 
and the same composer's A flat Polish Lieder were exquis- 
itely sung upon the Bluethner grand piano, and the latter 
had to be repeated, as the audience would not desist from 
applauding until this wish had been gratified. The middle 
part of the Impromptu, as well as the A flat Ballad, 
were nobly and grandly performed. Liszt was repre- 
sented by the rarely heard third Soirée de Vienne No. 3, 
and by one of his most antiquated and indeed most 
execrable operatic fantasias, the ‘‘ Lucrezia” fantasia 


No. 2. Such rubbish should be relegated to the back 
shelves, and indeed in the interest of the master’s name, 
a real Lisztianer should never play it. 1 therefore 


wondered at Ansorge’s putting it on a program, but I sup- 
pose he studied it with Liszt himself, and therefore thinks 
it must be O. K. He certainly made a great hit with it 
among the public, who were conquered by the terrific dis- 
play of technic, brilliancy and power, and who would not 
let up recalling the artist until, tired as he must have been, 
he sat down again, and in grateful contrast to the thunder- 
ing previous performance gave us in most grateful de- 
lineation the Mozart A minor variations. Ansorge has left 
a pleasant impression behind him, and will in future surely 








be welcomed by a ins portion of the Berlin musical 
public, should he conclude to come back here. 
xe & 


Mrs. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt the same evening played 
the first of her two programs intended to show the gradual 
development and various styles of the sonata. She began 
with Ph. E. Bach’s A major sonata, which she played very 
well ; then came Haydn’s E flat sonata, Mozart’s D major 
(the so-called ‘‘ Jagd” sonata) and Clementi’s B flat sonata, 
for all of which she had a bright interpretation, technical 
brilliancy as far as scale playing was concerned, and a cer- 
tain unaffected and naive style which went very well with 
the contents of the sonatas. The Beethoven A major, op. 
2, ‘‘ Apassionata ” and C minor sonata, op. 111, I could not 
hear on account of the Ansorge recital. 

I jump now from Tuesday to Saturday night, when again 
at Bechstein Hall, which was rather well but by no means 
densely filled, Mrs. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt continued and 
finished up with her sonata programs. She played the 
Weber A flat sonata, but hardly in technically appropriate 
manner, and still more was I disappointed with the two 
Chopin sonatas in which the funeral march of the B flat 
minor was given in a most perfunctory and the weird last 
movement in a slovenly manner, while the B minor sonata 
lacked sentiment and finish throughout. 

Curiously enough, the Schumann F sharp minor sonata, 
the master’s greatest sonata in every sense, was the best 
played and most lucidly interpreted number on the pro- 
gram, despite its great technical as well as conceptional 
difficulties. The same composer’s G minor sonata also was 
satisfactorily performed, though at the close of the exact- 
ing and much too long program the lady showed unmis- 
takable signs of physical exhaustion. So did the listeners. 

The next program on the 25th inst. will bring fantasias, 
and then the remainder of four recitals will be devoted to 
more miscellaneous and less fatiguing music, which prom- 
ises well both for the performer and the audience. 

* *# 


On Wednesday night I went first to hear the opening 
portion of the program of the regular popular concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, who under Professor Mann- 
staedt’s direction first played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus” 
overture, and then Philipp Scharwenka’s symphonic poem, 
‘‘ Fruehlingswogen ” (‘‘ Spring Waves”), which interesting 
and characteristic work you have heard in New York under 
Seidl’s direction. It was received with vast acclamation 
by a large audience in the presence of the composer. 

The soloist of the concert was Conrad Ansorge, who 
played the Liszt arrangement for piano and orchestra of 
Schubert’s beautful ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasia, a work which 
has always counted among the pianist’s finest and most 
enjoyable interpretations. Since he last played it in New 
York Ansorge has grown in every direction, and his per- 
formance of the aforesaid work now can be classed among 
the most noble reproductions that can be listened to on the 
piano. The touching C sharp minor episode was sung with 
exquisite feeling, tenderness of touch and beauty of tone, 
and the fugue portion with tremendous power and great 
clearness. Altogether it was a really masterly interpreta- 
tion, and the applause and triple recall which followed was 
a most deserved one. 

The program further contained the Haydn B flat 
symphony (No. 12 B. and H.), Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Fingal’s 
Cave” overture, Chabrier's ‘‘ Espafia” rhapsody and some 
unaccompanied soli by Ansorge, all of which I could not 
stay to listen to,as I had to hurry on from the Philhar- 
monie to Bechstein Hall. 


*** 


There on the same evening Mr. Arthur Van Eweyk gave 
a Lieder Abend with the assistance of Max Salzwedel, an 
excellent violinist and member of the Royal Orchestra. 

Mr. Van Eweyk is an American, who has made for him- 
self an admirable position in Berlin on account of his beau- 
tiful baritone voice and his musical proficiencies. He sang 
on the evening in question an allessandro Scarlatti and a 





Joh. Seb. Bach aria, as well as four groups of Lieder. The 
first of these consisted of Loewe’s ‘‘ Hochzeitslied,” the 
technical difficulties of which he overcame with ease ; 
Robt. Franz's sombre *‘ Gewitternacht” and Beethoven’s 
pregnant ‘‘ New Love, New Life,” all of which were given 
with good expression and a very correct and clear pro- 
nunciation of the German text. A little more feeling here 
and there might, however, be wished for. Of the two 
Brahms’ songs the ‘‘ Feldeinsamkeit ” had to be repeated, 
and the same flattering fate befell Wilh. Berge:’s ‘‘ Horst 
Du’s Hoch.” This and the same composer's ‘‘ Es Rauscht 
das Rothe Laub” are among the best lyrical compositions 
I ever heard from the penof an American. (Berger was 
bornin Boston.) They are, however, extremely difficult. 
Very intevesting and likewise beautiful were two Lieder 
by anotiier American composer, Mr. Rud. Buck, whose 
‘*Letzter Wunsch” and ‘‘ Vogelfang”’ are still in manu- 
script. The applause they elicited was a deserved compli- 
ment, both for the composer and the interpreter. 

Mr. Salzwedel played the first movement from Max 
Bruch’s second (D minor) violin concerto and an air and 
variations by Vieuxtemps in smooth, musicianly style, 
with ample technic and correct bowing and intonation, 
Upon being encored he gave Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zapateado” 
with finish andverve. Mr. Franz Kuhlo accompanied ad- 
mirably. The audience was large and demonstrative, 
consisting in a great proportion of the best elements from 
among the American colony in Berlin. 

* # & 

Thursday evening the boy wonder, Raoul Koczalski, 
gave a concert at the Singakademie, which spacious hall 
was nearly sold out. There is no gainsaying the fact the 
boy draws. Since last year he has made considerable 
progress, not the smallest of which is shown in the fact 
that he now appears before the public divested of his large 
Medjiji and other orders and medals, which he used to don 
at former concerts. He played the ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata 
with nimble fingers, especially in the first movement, but 
meaning was wanting. After Beethoven came four Cho- 
pin pieces, of which the F sharp major nocturne was by no 
means badly played, while the berceuse was marred 
through the boy's singing aloud at the piano, a bad habit 
which he seems to have acquired lately. The C minor pre- 
lude was technically and the B flat minor scherzo in every 
way beyond his powers. He was, however, strongly ap- 
plauded, and added a little waltz of hisown. The public 
evidently goes crazy over the little boy who can play the 
piano so wonderfully well ‘‘ for one so young,” but they 
lose sight of the really artistic side of the question. Josio 
Hofmann at Koczalski’s age was miles above him artis- 
tically, though perhaps not technically. Besides, an air of 
humbug pervades the whole appearance, which was vastly 
strengthened through the subsequent proceedings, which 
can only be excused or explained on the mundus vult 
decipi principle. 

Koczalski, who had last year shown small talent for com- 
position in some little piano pieces, suddenly bloomed up as 
a full grown composer for orchestra and a conductor at 
thisconcert. He produced a ‘*‘ symphonic legend” entitled 
‘*King Boleslaus the Courageous, and Bishop Stanislaus 
the Holy,” in which in three movements it is intended to 
depict the historical murder of the bishop by the king in 
the year 1079. Pun aside, it is a lousy affair, and I really 
believe that the boy composed the ideas, so puny, puerile 
and at times vulgar are they. Their treatment and the 
orchestration, antiquated as they are, were probably sug- 
gested by the old Polish teacher of the boy. However, 
they too are almost primitive enough to make it at least 
appear possible that not a piece of absolute humbuggery, 
as was hinted at in some Berlin papers, was played upon 
the public. 

It was some fun, however, to see the little lad handle the 
baton with supreme confidence in himself and with an ap- 
parent talent for time beating (it could hardly be considered 
conducting, though he gave the cues for the entrances of 
the different solo or groups of instruments. The orchestra 
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was that of the Concerthaus, as the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the men who were once directed by a Hans von Biilow, 
would not consent to give their services for the occasion. 
The Concerthaus orchestra, however, who for once had the 
honor to play at the Singacademy, did theirlevel best, and 
under the juvenile conductor played perhaps better and 
less out of tune than they usually do under Mr. Meyder at 


their own home, **e # 


Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch gave the first of three vocal re- 
citals at the Philharmonie on Friday night and the vast 
concert hall was completely filled with an attentive and 
most enthusiastic audience. Again a great number of 
A nericans were in attendance, as the former first dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House is rapidly and 
surely coming to the fore as one of the most sought after 
vocal teachers of Berlin. That she deserves this distinc- 
tion as far as fitting a pupil musically and dramatically I 
do not doubt for one moment; whether, however, she is an 
equally good voice builder and cultivator remains yet to be 
seen. I don’t say that she is not, or may not be that, but 
you all know that the proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof and so far I have not yet had an occasion of hear- 
ing any of her many American pupils after Mrs. Lilli Leh- 
mann-Kalisch has had the handling of them. 

As for herself, our once favorite operatic singer seems to 
have regained some of her old-time power and freshness of 
voice, and if not exactly brilliant, as in the olden times, 
her voice was yet sufficiently resonant and sonorous as to 
fill every corner of the largest of Berlin’s concert halls. 
Of course she sang with musical expression and taste, and 
among the six interesting ‘‘ bridal songs” by P. Cornelius, 
the one entitled ‘‘ Vorabend” was given with an elevation 
of feeling that could not help eliciting reciprocity and 
enthusiastic demonstrations. Schubert’s ‘‘ Allmacht” was 
grandly sung, the effect being equal to the effort of the 
Again Schubert's ‘‘ Doppelgaenger,” the rarely 
heard ‘‘ Alinde,” and the eternally beautiful ‘‘ Erlking ” 
were delivered with rare musical insight, feeling and 
correct phrasing. The intonation with Lilli Lehmann is 
always pure, and only her ‘‘ Ansatz” is at times a trifle 
throaty and consequently slightly disturbing. 

Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, the former conductor of the 
New York Liederkranz, accompanied with all the rare 
taste, discretion and skill for which this excellent musi- 
cian is so well and favorably known. 

** # 


singer. 


For my Saturday evening I accounted to you earlier in 
this budget, and I come now to last night’s concert at the 
Royal Opera House, the second one of the series of sub- 
scription concerts by the Royal Orchestra. Of course it 
was again sold out, and even the space usually occupied by 
the orchestra (the members of which at these concerts play 
upon the stage, just as the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra do at the Metropolitan Opera House) was now entirely 
filled with listeners. The same was the case at the public 
rehearsal, which took place yesterday at noon, and these 
concerts are now, even more than they were during the 
last season, all the rage at Berlin. 

The program was one exactly to my liking, and the per- 
formance under Weingartner as fascinating as could be. 
He opened with the ‘‘ Ruy Blas” overture, by Mendelssohn, 
which composer is of late becoming somewhat unduly neg- 
lected. The spirited and well accentuated reading of 
Weingartner brought new life into the fine musical struc- 
ture, and the overture therefore was received with an ac- 
clamation which could not have been greater even at the 
period when Mendelssohn still was ex vogue in Germany, 
a period which is not quite so far removed as some people 
nowadays imagine it to be. 

Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘ Vitava,” which recently 
also figured on one of the regular Philharmonic programs, 
and which for Berlin, curiously enough, until a fortnight 
ago, was an absolute novelty, was played by the royal 
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such grandiloquent and finished a fashion that it aroused a 
storm of applause which could not be laid until the popular 
conductor had consented to a repetition of the entire de- 
scriptive orchestral tone painting. Smetana is being rec- 
ognized somewhat late, but none the less most heartily in 
the German capital. Too bad he had to join the *‘ silent 
majority” before he could witness these triumphs of his 
genius. 

If Weingartner is great in anything he is in the interpre- 
tation of Berlioz, and his reading of the chef-d’ceuvre of 
the French master, the ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” overture, again 
demonstrated this fact. For finesse, characterization, 
dynamic shading and rhythmic precision the reproduction 
of this difficult piece of orchestral writing could barely 
have been equaled and certainly not surpassed. Its re- 
ception by the audience was almost as enthusiastic as that 
of the ‘‘ Vitava,” but not quite so, as the public evidently 
was more in sympathy with the Bohemian master’s tone- 
painting than with the much more subtle brush of the 
French tone-poet. 

The second half of the program was devoted to Schu- 
bert’s C major symphony, and though it was most bril- 
liantly played I was somewhat disappointed, as Weingart- 
ner’s interpretation lacked feeling. He hurried the beau- 
tiful work through as fast as possible. I do not reckon 
with him for not having made a single repetition, not even 
in the scherzo, for I became used to this almost sensible, 
and certainly in the case of these lengthy symphonies, ex- 
cusable proceedings through Theodore Thomas long ago ; 
but I draw the line at the rushing through which Weingart- 
ner undertook on this occasion. The andante con moto 
was taken at more than allegretto speed, and thereby lost 
all semblance of its inherent dignity. All through the 
symphony the tempi were exaggeratedly fast ones, and it 
took virtuosi such as the artists of the Royal Orchestra are 
in order to pull through without technical mishaps or even 
aflaw. This is the greatest compliment I can possibly pay 
this fine body of musicians. 

* # 

At the same time that the aforementioned concert was 
given Messrs. Ben Davies, tenor, and Tivadar Nachez, 
violinist, both from London, were heard at the Philhar- 
monie in aconcert of their own, of which Mr. Abell will 
furnish you with a report. The two artists called on me 
yesterday, and so did Mr. Clarence Forsyth, Mrs. E. C. 
Sleight and Miss Nettie Thareb, the latter a young lady 
from Chicago, who will probably be heard at the Leipsic 
Opera House this season in soprano roles. 

x* * 

The ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” one of the 
most important and most highly esteemed of the Berlin 
daily papers, and the semi-official organ of the Govern- 
ment, devotes a most flattering article to the European 
edition of Tue MusicaL Courier. 

*# * 

Great activity is being displayed at the Royal Opera 
House, where Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” is at 
present the standing attraction. Next Thursday Cipolini’s 
‘*Piccolo Haydn” will be brought out as a novelty, and 
‘Amico Fritz” as well as ‘‘ Postillon de Lonjumeau” 
are being newly studied. The next real novelty after that 
will be Sullivan's partially rewritten opera, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” of 
which the English composer will superintend the rehears- 
ing in person. Most dilligent study is also being bestowed 
upon the solo parts of Mascagni’s “ Ratcliff,” the score of 
which the composer recently sent to Berlin, and which work 
will be produced by the middle of January, alsoin the 
presence of the composer. I spoke with Sylva, who will 
sing the difficult title part and who is most enthusiastic 
about this latest and yet earliest work of the composer of 
the ‘* Cavalleria.” 

Next Monday night Lillian Nordica, fresh from her 
triumphs at Frankfort and Munich, will appear here at the 
Royal Opera House as “ Elsa,” in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and later 


on in several other of her most important réles. I antici- 
pate a great triumph for our American prima donna, and if 
she is as good as at Bayreuth she will capture the German 
capital, Tappert to the contrary notwithstanding. 

* * * 


Humperdinck is at work upon a new opera the libretto 
of which will again be a dramatized fairy tale written by 
his sister, Mrs. Adelheid Wette. After that he intends to 
devote his efforts to a different genre. The success of 
‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” has caused the intendant of the 
Berlin Royal Opera House to conclude with Humperdinck 
an arrangement for the right of first production of any- 
thing he may compose during the next five years. 

Incidentally I wish to mention that the Royal Opera 
House never did better business than during the last and 
present season, and that the eternal deficit which was a 
fixture under the former administration has ceased to exist 
under the intendancy of Count von Hochberg. 

*** 

The first achievement of Kapellmeister Arno Kleffel 
after his return from Berlin to his old position as first con- 
ductor at the Cologne Opera House was a production of 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut,” which drew forth unqualified 
praise from public and the press. 

zs*« 

Marie Jaéll, who will shortly concertize here in Berlin, 
sends me from Paris her two volumes of ‘t Touch Method.” 
In view of the dissertations on the subject which Tue Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER has recently contained, these voluminous 
ous volumes appear at an appropriate moment. They are 
published by Heugel, of Paris. Mme. Jaéll also writes that 
she will shortly publish a book with the interesting and 
much promising title of ‘‘ La Musique et la Psycho-physio- 
logie,” in which she intends to demonstrate from a scien- 
tific standpoint the correctness of her theories about touch. 

x2 


The Emperor's ‘‘Song to Aegir” will for the first time 
be produced publicly in Berlin on the 28th inst. at a charity 
matinée in the Royal Opera House. More than 50,000 
copies of the song are already ordered ahead from Messrs. 
Bote & Bock, and Mr. Bock informs me thata large por- 
tion of that number is ordered from the United States. 

O. F. 








Augusta Marschall.—Miss Augusta Marschall, who 
has been studying during the last two years with W, 
Elliott Haslam, was engaged by Mr. Victor Herbert for his 
concert November 4, at the Academy of Music, in New 
York. Miss Marschall made a great success, winning 
encores for each of her two numbers. 

Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Mary Louise Clary, the popu- 
lar contralto, during the Christmas holidays will make two 
extended Western tours, including engagements at Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Oberlin, &c., inthe ‘*‘ Messiah.” 
She will come East to sing with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston, December 23, and in this city December 
25, after which she will return to the West. 

Gerrit Smith’s Tenth Season.—Gerrit Smith will begin 
the tenth series of free organ recitals at the South Church, 
New York, Monday, November 12, beginning with the 
187th recital. Miss Marguerite Hall will be the soloist for 
the first recital, and at those which will follow Mr. Francis 
Fischer Powers, Mr. Tom Kar!, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr. 
Charles Herbert Clarke and the Schumann Male Quartet 
willappear. Six recitals will be given before Christmas. 

Siegfried Wagner.—Siegfried Wagner, the son of the 
divinity of Bayreuth, was promptly seized upon by one of 
the staff of the ‘‘ Figaro,” M. Marcel Hutin, on his arrival 
in Paris. The young master was on his way to London, 
where he will conduct a concert at Victoria Hall. During 
the conversation Herr Wagner stated that the mention of 
the Emperor William’s ‘‘ Hymn to Aegir” was received 
in Germany with a respectful smile. 





orchestra, and under Weingartner’s illustrating baton in 
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SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 


SEASON 1804-095. 


JHCHIS grand organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 

manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 
and around this city and short tours made to the different sections 
of the country, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 


and Canada 


Many orchestral novelties will be produced, the finest solo 
talent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 
of the best known European artists. 

Fuller details and information will be given in these columns 
later on 


Address, for information as to the tours, dates, terms, &c., 


H. G. SNOW, 


Abbey Building, Room 416, 
Corner Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 
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Miss Clary during the Holidays will make two extended 
WESTERN TOURS, 

Singing among other engagements in ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
in Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Oberlin, Pittsburgh, 
and returning East only long enough to sing in Boston 
with the Handel and Hayden Society, December 23, and 
in New York, December 25. 

For special Western dates and terms between the first 
weeks of December and January 
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MARY LOUISE CLARY, 
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PARIS. 
PERSONALITY IN EXECUTION 

God has so ordered it, for reasons not difficult to fathom, that Love 
shall be the prime mover in the universe. 

H, yes, she sang well enough, but she did 
not move me a particle.” 

You might have known that before you went to the 
theatre. You know her personally, don’t you? How 
could you expect a petty minded, selfish, self conscious, 
affected creature like that to move you? 

Singing is only a medium for personality. 
that woman is neither loved nor loving ! 

Why, do you mean that a woman must have had a love 
experience in order to be able to sing ‘‘ Juliette?” 

No, but I say she must have the character capability to 
enjoy or suffer in a tremendous love experience, in order 
to be able to stir souls and make an impression. 

Some women are born with this capability. Some must 
buy it by bitter or sweet experience. With some the ex- 
perience would not create the capability. The ‘‘I” is big- 
ger than the ‘‘ You” intheir natures. An armor of egoism 
protects them. 

After twenty minutes’ talk with a woman in a room you 
can measure her power with the public just as well as after 
you have heard her sing on the stage. Her voice is only a 
medium of her power. If she has no character resource, 
how can she have power ? 

The human voice is only an expression, only one feature 
of appeal, and that a mechanical one. It appeals only to 
the ears. 

You watch a singer's conversation. You find that it 
treats wholly of herself, what she has done, what people 
have said about her. You find her entire opinions of peo- 
ple based on their treatment of her—personally. You find 
animosity and envy toward rivals. You cannot by any 
means draw her into reflection upon her réles or ten- 
derness as to characters she impersonates. She can tell 
you how high she has to sing or how low ; that the aria is 
‘* perfectly lovely,” it shows all her best notes ; that she 
can always bring the house down here or there, and how 
becoming an ‘‘Ophelia” costume is. But how her face 
rounds up into a hard mask, her eyes stiffen and stare; 
how far away and dry and stupid she becomes when you 
venture that ‘‘ Marguerite” was a lover, not a sinner ; that 
‘*Faust” is the epitome of love life, or that ‘‘ Ophelia’s” 
madness is a perfectly natural outcome of events. 

You find on the other hand a woman whose face 
blazes at mention of a certain passage in her rdles, whose 
voice breaksin speaking of the death of a baby, whose 
fingers clinch at a story of injustice, who pales at memory 
of a lover, who finds an interest in croup-vaccine, who 
can enjoy a good story—in short, who has an outlook to 
her nature. Give that woman half a voice, a shadow of 
musical instinct, training and a little experience, and she 
mows audiences down like flowers before a scythe. 

Yes, and she sings flat, breaks phrases, flounders, shat- 
ters traditions, is inartistic, brutal. The “ tradition” you 


Besides, 


talk of is built on the treatment of just such ‘ brutal,” 
shattering natures. Because they shatter hearts they get 
at the feeling germ, they find the heart strings and play on 
them, while others are toying with ears and intelligence. 

Look at Calvé! Does she ever play ‘‘Carmen” twice 
the same? Who ever saw her two evenings alike? Who 
ever heard of a Spanish woman standing up to play cards, 
or drawing the cards with the left hand? Does she retain 
any of the ‘‘Carmen” traditions except human passion in 
Spanish temperament? Yet see what she can do with 
people. A stupid woman, by that I mean a good singer 
without motive power, would not dare take the liberties 
that are recorded as traditions of an actress with fire and a 
pulse. She would be hissed and scoffed at. 

You speak of one-as having a soft and tender nature. 
How about the demons? The feeling may be sentimental, 
emotional, but not heartfelt. There may be contradictions 
in the nature, breaks in the character. The woman who 
weeps over her bird may be unkind to her mother. But so 
long as the vibrant quality is there, that it is which stirs 
and melts. It is a born artistic quality. 

I have often seen a singer come on perfectly, do every- 
thing without a flaw, make every tone perfect, every line 
straight, and go off leaving everything just as when she 
came on—dry and hard and untouched. I have wondered 
if the perfection of culture did not kill the germ of appeal, 
destroy what nature was there. 

You mistake ; it is not on account of, but in spite of, the 
culture that she is hard and dry. There is no resource 
in her. Think what she would be without that culture— 
unbearable! And think of what the other would be with 
the steadiness and self possession that come of culture. 
You see neither alone makes a perfect success. But the 
greatest success of one without the other is won by tem- 
perament. 

Could a just equilibrium of things be brought about so 
that strength and warmth could be united, then we would 
have artists who were above the plane of discussion. What 
powers they would be! Instead of that we have Clara Mor- 
rises, Aimées, Déclees, Rachels, Melbas, Eameses, Calvés, 
Delnas and Duzes, all with their different varieties of un- 
finished power, continual sources of argument, and conflict 
of taste. And we have Sara Bernbardt, the queen of im- 
personation, because of the most perfect union of emotion 
and culture. A wild tigress in nature, the savagery is all 
steered, trained, held in check—cultivated. And then the 
musician can but cry out in witne:sing her‘‘ Femme du 
Claude,” ‘‘ Les Rois,” ‘‘ Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Oh, that Sara Bern- 
hardt could sing!” One who knows Sara Bernhardt does 
not have to see her upon the stage to know how she would 
act. When at seventeen she first presented herself before 
Duquesnel (one of the most practical of stage managers) 
like a badly dressed sword blade, with no voice and little 
experience, he knew by the way she looked, the way she 
uttered her crude but fire-lit desire torepresent characters, 
the way she held the lace scarf at her throat, the way she 
looked in his eyes as she left her case in his hands, the way 
she left the room ; he, one of the most practical stage man- 
agers, knew then she could act, he knew she could act 
well, he knew she had ‘‘ the power.” In the face of her 
bad dressing, her lack of form, her weak voice, her tra- 
dition breaks and the scoffing prejudice of his associate, 
he, shrewd money maker that he was, staked personal 
expense on his judgment and won. The ‘sword blade” 
won his skeptical associate, won antagonistic students, 
won tradition haunted audiences. She did not do it because 
she followed traditions and obeyed rules, but because she 
knew what it was to love, to be jealous, to suffer, to be 
mad with joy, to hate, to be gracious, coquettish, subtle, 
forceful. Imagine Sara Bernhardt singing ‘' Fedora,” 
‘* Tosca,” ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘ Marguerite,” ‘‘ Desdemona,” ‘‘El- 
sa!” 

But how does all this apply to students in New York and 


Paris? In this, that students miss it who count so much 





upon the voice and its work, and neglect the sentimentality 
and feeling of their réles, also the sentimentality of their 
natures. Of twelve American students. here approached 
on the subject only two looked thoughtful. The rest 
mocked at the idea of love and romance. Career and am- 
bition were uppermost in their minds. They did not real- 
ize how much career has to depend on the very feelings 
they scoffed. They showed an immense respect and 
seriousness for their voices and throats. There was little 
or no connection established between their feelings and 
the musical subjects they were studying. ‘‘I never think 
what people do, I just listen to them sing,” said one girl in 
speaking of opera singers. 

I heard the mother of one girl say she meant to protect 
her daughter from all idea of personal sentiment; that 
she wanted her daughter to have a career, and she did not 
want her disturbed and weakened by those useless feel- 
ings that only laid a woman’s life waste eight times in ten. 
And that is just the one thing lacking to-day in her daugh- 
ter’s make-up, and that will lay waste her superb voice 
later—and people will wonder why. 

As a matter of art-illusion the singer should cultivate a 
flexible personality ; one that can at least be made to ac- 
cord with the sentiment expressed, for the time being. 

‘* Her face was a misfit with the song,” was the criticism 
of an opera singer recently. How that expresses it! Her 
face was a misfit with the song—because her sentiment 
was not tilled. The germs of feeling could not penetrate 
Her expression was grimaced. Every one 
Her face was 


the surface. 
in the audience felt the self-consciousness. 
a misfit! 

You see a girl at the footlights during a prelude which 
presages a passion call. She arranges her train, her 
bracelet, her corsage bouquet, makes eyes at the gallery 
and nods to cousin Minnie to the left. Suddenly she comes 
up short and abrupt with the passion appeal in a manner 
that to a sensitive observer must always be grotesque. 
During the interlude she again drops the mask, commits 
a few more greetings and toilettes—just like jumping off a 
train at a lunch counter and jumping back as the wheels 
move. 

Half the trouble with singers is that they ‘‘ don’t care a 
cent.” The other half is that when they do care their 
bodies are not sufficiently trained to express to others just 
what they feel, and so they don’t impress. Another thing 
is that by the time a woman has that beautiful, warm 
nature with an ‘‘ outlook” and a love call in it she is not 
hankering after the stage. She is caring for the comfort 
and happiness of some great, big, splendid fellow, whose 
one rewarding smile is worth more than all the world out- 


side can give. 
* * 


Patti knows very well that people complain about her 
not keeping up with the Wagnerian work. Speaking about 
it to a friend the other day she said: ‘‘ Just look at my 
wrists, my throat, my height. I am not built for the 
declamation demanded by Wagner's writing. I am a 
colorateur, not a dramatic singer. My voice would have 
gone all to pieces long ago had I attempted it. Itisa 
question of physical force, not of artistic fitness. As well 
demand of a pony to draw an iron chariot. I admire Wag- 
ner warmly, am in touch with his work, hear it all I can, 
have it played at home. His bust occupies a prominent 
place in my musicroom. Besides, ballad singing is coming 
to be alost art. I am about its only representative. Peo- 
ple look to me to sing ballads. I am obliged to sing them. 
I study new songs and wish to sing them, but people insist 
on the old, and what can I do? People want execution 
from me because that is my prestige.” 

As to having inferior support in her concerts she says: 
‘‘Where am I going to get people when the operatic 
season is ‘in full swing and they are allengaged. It would 
cost more to buy them off than concerts would be worth. 
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I would have to charge agreat deal more, more than people 
would be willing to pay, even to hear Patti.” 

Patti has atomb in Rome where her mother is buried, 
and where she makes regular annual visits. 

On the first visit of Mary Scott Rowland to the castle this 
summer (she was there twice, on her way to London and 
on her return) the amiable diva presented to her little 
favorite a beautiful and very unique bracelet, a carbuncle 
as large as a pigeon's egg set in a massive gold ring. Patti 
is fond not only of Mrs. Rowland, but of hearing her sing. 
She finds something in the fresh, bird-like tones which 


pleases her. 


Alex. Guilmant is writing a sonata. He is already 
It is going to be a masterful piece, 


M 
working on the finale. 
when finished. 

M. Deshayes has just issued a collection of six organ 
pieces 

At St. Gervais on the féte of Toussaint (All Saints’ Day), 
November 1, also November 2, the Chanteurs de Saint- 
Gervais sang ancient works by Goudimel, Vittoria, Ga- 
briel, Andréas, Moralés, Palestrina, Josquin de Prés, 
Clemens non Papa, J. Seb. Bach and Anério. 

At the Grand Mass Jour de Toussaints the ancient mass, 
‘ Le bien que j'ay,” by Goudimel, the score arranged after 
the ancient notation expressly for this occasion, was sung. 
At Vespers the true plain chant and polyphonic music al- 
ternated, and beautiful motets chosen specially for the day 
were given with fine effect. 

M. Ch. Bordes never wavers, nor does his interest 
weaken. Indefatigable as ever, he and his co-workers are 
laboring to restore the good and true in sacred music, and 
to bring into prominence and dignity the works of the best 
sacred writers. The Schola Cantorum is at work. The 
concerts of the Chanteurs commence later. 

Fugére, Sully, Mme. Bernaert and Soulacroix are giving 
‘*Rip van Winkie” at the Gaité. People claim for this 
piece (which is by Planquette, who wrote ‘‘Chimes of 
Normandy " and ** Surcouf”) an opéra comique grade of 
color. 

The original score of ‘‘ Don Carlos,” by Verdi, is in the 
Conservatoire library ; M. Charles Malherbe, a collector of 
rare values, has ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘‘ Jerusalem” in his pos- 
session. The‘ Sicilian Vespers” belongs to M. Albert 
Cahen 

An interesting ceremony took place at Salle d'Harcourt 
this week. Several years ago M. Favre, a French piano mak- 
er of unusual worth went to New Orleans, La., and there 
made what to a Frenchman was a nice fortune, and retired 
to enjoy life and Paris. Not content to hoard his wealth, 
he gives annually several thousand francs to be awarded as 
prizes to the best workmen engaged in piano manufacture 
in Paris. The examinations this year discovered three 
workmen of exactly equal grade of excellence. Not to 
discourage any of them M. Favre gave a triple sum to be 
awarded tothe men. Many other awards and also medals 
were given. 


Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt is to give a series of con- 
certs here next spring. 

Not without reason people speak of a change in the read- 
ing ** Académie Nationale de Musique” to ‘‘ Académie Na- 
tionale de Musique etrangére,” for ‘‘ Othello” is given here 
three times a week ; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘* Valkyrie,” *‘ Aida,” 

Tristan and Iseult’” the other nights. 

This is the 600th representation of ‘‘Carmen,” Calvé, Lu- 
bert, Mile. Laisné, Mondand, Barnolt, Faléze and Delorn in 
the caste. 

There is talk of having a theatre attached to the Conser- 
vatoire for the better practical education of the dramatic 
students 

The course of lectures on ‘‘ History of Music” by M. 

Sourgault-Ducoudray, the lecturer of the Conservatoire, 
does not commence until November 22. It will treat of the 
masters from their commencement (which was 
A rich treat may be expected. I 


German 
really Italian) to to-day. 


THE 














MUSICAL 


wish THe Musica, Courier might have the lectures word 
for word. 

At the first Lamoureux concert Mlle. Breval, of the 
Opéra, sang the Greek hymn, “ Pallas-Athénee,” written 
for the féte d’'Orange by Saint-Saéns and sung then by Mlle. 
Breval, and afterward presented to the singer by the com- 
poser. Widor's fantaisie for piano and orchestra was 
played in most brilliant fashion by Philippe at the same 
concert. 

M. Jules Stoltz, of the Niedermeyer organ school, the ex- 
cellent organist of St. Germain des Prés, the oldest church 
in Paris, invited a friend to hear his organ the other day. 
When the friend went there he was surprised by this most 
charming program : 
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A Frenchman never does anything artistic by halves. 
M. Stoltz is thoroughly artistic and thoroughly French. 

Mr. John Hermann Loud, of Boston, Mass., after a 
month's vacation in Italy and Switzerland, has returned to 
Paris, where he is continuing his organ studies with Guil- 
mant. Mr. Stebbins, of New York, and Mr. Pennington, 
of Boston, are also studying with M. Guilmant. Mr. 
Oliver Huckel was with Mr. Loud in his wanderings, and 
has also returned to the city. 

‘*Paul and Virginia,” ‘‘ Domino Noir’ 
are being rehearsed at the Opéra Comique. 

M. Edouard Nadaud has been named violin soloist of 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. 

Mile. Lafargue, the Conservatoire débutante, who is one 
of the ‘‘ Desdemona” understudies, came very near being 
called upon to make her début this week. It seems that in 
one of the scenes Saléza, by a too brusque movement even 
for ‘‘ Othello,” caused Mlle. Bosman to fall to the floor, 
causing an injury to one of her legs, so that she felt unable 
to appear the following evening. Mlle. Lafargue was put 
into training and was being dressed for the part when 
Mile. Bosman was urgently requested by the management 
to appear, and did so. 

Edmond Missa has written the music to a ‘' Ninon 
l’Enclos,” which has been accepted by the Opéra Comique 
and will be played later in the season. 

After two days of examination for admission to the sing- 
ing classes in the Conservatoire twenty out of 169 appli- 
cants were chosen. 

Among the brides of this week are Mlle. Daubé, daugh- 
ter of the chef d'orchestre of the Opéra Comique ; Mlle. Eu- 
génie Caron, adopted daughter of M. Caron, of the Opéra, 
and M. Henri Carré, chef de chceurs de l'Opéra Comique. 

FANNIE EpGAr THOMAS. 


and ‘‘ Haydee” 


Sincerity of Expression. 

ERILY, it means much. For after patient 

labor in the cultivation of a technic for years and years 
there may be among the critical auditors, who cannot but 
admire the executant’s manipulation, a few who, neverthe- 
less, are compelled to question his sincerity of expression. 
We will not at the outset of our observations say anything 
in relation to composition ; that is, very truly, an interesting 
phase of the inquiry and one which shall be treated with the 
appropriate dignity of a new paragraph. Turning to inter- 
pretation, it must be admitted that sincerity of expression 
is not a quality that can be cultivated, and thus it is that, 
though a fine technic goes far to make its possessor an ex- 
ecutant of influence, sincerity of expression will always pro- 
claim itself and make itself felt even when the technic is 
of a low order. But what constitutes the merit we, in 
common with others, so readily applaud? It is one of 
those questions that are more easily put than answered. 
We know at once when a performer's expression is sincere ; 
we are conscious of it without the slightest analytical ex- 
amination. And it is this very fact that makes it so be- 
wildering to furnish a convincing explanation. 


COURIER. 





performer who is responsible for a sincere interpretation 
necessarily feels more sincerely than the man who produces 
a less fortunate impression. For there is a kind of instinc- 
tive manipulation in this very sincerity. You may feel 
sincerely as a man, and yet for the life of you cannot pro- 
duce a sincere influence on those to whom you perform. 
Probably there will not be so very many who will go so far 
as to deny that there is truth in this statement. Turning 
to a different side of the matter, it is certain enough that 
without an initial capability of producing a true effect in 
your interpretation you cannot advance or develop much 
in your technic; for the desire to express perfectly the 
feeling within you is an absolute incentive to a better man- 
ipulation. But interesting as the subject is in reference to 
the executant, it has quite as much, if not more, signifi- 
cance in relation to musical composition. 

The demand for sincerity in composition is, perhaps, 
more an everyday cry than in the case of the executant. 
The first possibly emanates more particularly from the 
newer school of criticism, which, very properly, is not con- 
tent with mere perfection in part writing and in the details 
of composition, but, in addition, very emphatically de- 
mands a distinct sincerity of effect. And unless it is 
clearly existent the modern critic cares not for composi- 
tion. There is something absurdly futile in this critical 
attitude, for not all the castigations of all the critics in the 
world can drive a composer to write with sincerity if he be 
naturally wanting in that quality. It is a case of leading a 
horse to the water. For, indeed, it is not within the power 
of such a composer to improve to a very marked degree if 
his work in the beginning display no reality of expression. 
Some trace of imitation, even of pose, you must expect to 
find in a young writer; but in spite of this you perceive in- 
stinctively that there is sincere feeling. Wagner is a pe- 
culiar illustration, and thus needs a word or two of com- 
ment. Without doubt there have been great composers 
who at first did not stamp their greatness on every dozen 
bars of their music. Take ‘‘ Rienzi,” for instance. There 
are fine moments in the music, and it has sometimes a cer- 
tain honesty that is promising; but it is very seriously 
dwarfed by much that is merely artificial, much that is 
without high taste and by much that cannot be styled ver- 
ily earnest. Here we may say that certain critics never 
consider the expression and meaning of music; so long as 
it meets their wishes in skill, vigor and attractiveness, they 
do not feel any inclination for further inquiry. They are 
satisfied, and put aside the critical spirit. It is impossible 
to have much sympathy with these easy-going men ; their 
view of the art is narrow in the extreme, and very delete- 
rious, too. But to return to Wagner's early achievements. 
We notice in ‘‘ Rienzi” much that is artificial, and we also 
admit, readily enough, its fine moments; also, we would 
add, the originality that occasionally asserts itself in its 
phrases, its thematic treatment, &c. But the Wagner of 
‘*Parsifal?” What a singular difference in the value of 
expression there is here! But is it so great that it is incon- 
ceivable how the same man could have written the two 
works? Hardly to one who has thought deeply on the 
subject. The difference seems to be in this: That we per- 
ceive in ‘* Parsifal” afar greater amount of sincere senti- 
ment than in ‘‘ Rienzi,” and we also recognize, just as 
readily, afar greater manipulation that is born somewhat 
of experience. The present writer does not, as some have 
done, put that effect of great sincerity down to a more 
commanding technic only. Rather does it appear to him 
to be that the more imposing dexterity is due to the more 
developed ideas and mental advancement that prompted a 
greater power of composition. Surely Wagner developed 
in perception, and this development must be considered 
without relation to technic. But we donot mean to say 
that the commonplace minded man does not develop in his 
powers of composition; most assuredly he does. But this 
development, unassisted or ungoaded by a desire to repre- 
sent finer ideas, is as nothing in comparison. The com- 

»ser becomes, of course, a surer musician, possibly a more 
interesting writer; but his commonplaceness is perpetu- 
ated—we are afraid (for we have noted it at times) is actu- 
ally developed !—‘‘ Musical Standard.” 
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It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. 
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HE season of grand opera in French and 
Italian to be entered upon at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next Monday evening should be one of the most 
notable, if not the most notable, that New York has 


ever been privileged to enjoy. In some respects it 
will not rival many of its forerunners, but in others 
it is likely to eclipse all preceding experiences. As a 
means of making known to American music lovers new 
works of moment it will probably not bear compar- 
ison with the great seasons of the past. During the 
last forty years—that is to say, during the productive 
period of the most renowned composers of the day—the 
public of the New World has been not only well abreast of 
Europe in familiarity with the freshest works of modern 
opera writers, but usually has been in advance of most 
European capitals. From the first night of ‘‘ Il Trovatore” 
to the final performance of the Wagnerian Tetralogy 
American energy and liberality—sometimes, we must ad- 
mit, Yankee cleverness, not unsullied by doubtful probity— 
made American audiences acquainted with the very latest 
European novelties a few months after their initial presen- 
tation to the connaisseurs of the old country. That period 
of excitement and enthusiasm is, unfortunately, but a mem- 
ory. Impresarios are as generous and as enterprising as of 
old, and music lovers as curious ; but the springs that once 
flowed so freely have run dry, and there is no immediate 
prospect of any discovery of new oases in the lyric Sahara. 
Notwithstanding the encouraging announcements that are 
invariably put forth as tothe production of unfamiliar works 
there is little reason toexpect that much will be done in the 
way of breaking ground for unknown composers or achieve- 
ments. Taking into consideration how few of the operas 
produced during the last few years have enshrined them- 
selves in the current répertoire, there is perhaps not much 
cause for regret that the prospect of new introductions 
should be so ill defined. In this regard, then, the season 
1894-5 will probably be uneventful. It will be remarkable, 
we opine, as a season of artists, so to say, rather than asa 
Let us not waste tears, or even words, 
It is the outcome, as Mr. Cleve- 


season of operas. 
over this state of things. 
land put it, ‘‘ of a condition, not of a theory.” 

As a season of artists, the thirteen weeks of the com- 
pany’s sojournat the Metropolitan can scarcely fail to hold 
the attention of every New Yorker interested in music. 
With all the subsidies paid to European managers, with all 
the profound love and admiration for music professed and 
felt in most European art centres, the fact remains that 





the United States stands ready to pay a higher price than | 


any foreign nation for that commingling of vocal and instru- 
mental music that has long appealed to all men and women 
of refinement with an eloquence that severer art forms 
cannot possibly command except in their action upon a 
small minority. Middle aged men remember that a vist to 
London in May or June was looked forward to, twen., years 
ago, as an extraordinary event. At Covent Garden, con- 
trolled by the elder Gye, and at Drury Lane, under the 
direction of Colonel Mapleson, one then beheld all the 
great singers of the day; and not a few of these worthies, 
whose names may be found in Chorley & Sutherland 
Edwards, never became known, except by repute, to 
American music lovers. The times have changed ; just 
now one seldom meets an American at Covent Garden, so 
regularly do the Mahomets of the lyric stage hasten to the 
transatldftic mountain. There is not, at the present writ- 
ing, one singer or songstress of eminence in Europe but 
will visit the United States this season, with the ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ception of two or three artists—we have in mind Mr. Van 
Dyck and Mmes. Calvé and Sembrich, the two latter well 
known and well liked on this side of the water. While the 
pictures to be unrolled before us will have shadows as well 
as lights—and neither will be overlooked in these columns 
—the presence here of the foremost representatives of the 
opera holds out, we think, a rich promise of enjoyment for 
all lovers of music whom passion for one exclusive ex- 
pression of the art has not dulled to every other form of 
its manifestation. In this belief, a brief survey of the list 
of artists engaged by Messrs. Abbey & Grau may be at- 
tempted, previous to reviewing and discussing, as intended, 
the individual efforts ofthe performers during the progress 
of the season. 

The leading tenors of the company will be M. Jean de 
Reszké, Signor Francesco Tamagno, Signor Ottavio Nou- 
velli, M. Mauguiére, and Signori Russitano, Vanni, 
Bogini and Rinaldini. Of M. de Reszké it is unnecessary 
to write at length. This admirable singer was never en- 
dowed with a voice of extraordinary quality or range, but 
his mastery of such gifts as nature has bestowed upon him, 
consummate skill in the production of tone and in phrasing, 
great talent and experience as an actor, a wealth of per- 
sonal magnetism, and a commanding and comely presence, 
have placed him where he now stands, in the foremost 
rank of the tenors of the world. Both in ‘* Manon,” by 
Massenet, and ‘ Elaine,” by Bemberg, M. de Reszké, we 
are told, will have new opportunities to impress himself 
upon the hearts of his audiences. There is, too, a filmy 
possibility that he will be beheld in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
a possibility referred to with some certainty, in respect of 
London at any rate, by Sir Augustus Harris in that man- 
ager’s speech on the last night of the season at Covent 
Garden. Sir Augustus then assured his patrons that M. 
de Reszké would endeavor to show them “ how ‘ Tristan’ 
should be sung,” a declaration that would indicate that 
the personage has not yet had vocally a fit exponent. 


| Some curiosity will be felt as to M. de Reszké's ability to 


efface all the memories of past ‘‘ Tristans,” but that he 
will deliver the singable measures of the score with de- 
lightful expression and refinement may be counted upon. 
The dramatic side of the character, however, is not likely 
to be bodied forth as vividly, so that altogether we fancy 
that M. de Reszké will be most welcome, as in the past, as 
the most romantic of ‘‘ Romeos ” and the most picturesque 
of ‘* Fausts.” It will be some time before American opera 
lovers weary of either personage. 

The representations of Signor Tamagno should balance 
capitally those of M. de Reszké. Two men more unlike in 
every particular it would be difficult to conceive. As an 
artist Signor Tamagno is not to be named inthe same 
month with his Polish contemporary ; in point of vocal] en- 
dowments he is the envy of every tenor of theage. Signor 





Tamagno was scarcely a favorite when listened to a few 


been impaired by years and work, but as a combination of 
singer and actor, gifted with exceptional creative power and 
with such talent at building upa character as no one has 
possessed since the historic days of Faure, M. Maurel, not 
unaided by good fortune, that threw him into Verdi's 
path and made him the composer’s single protégé, is actu- 
ally the most conspicuous figure on the European operatic 
stage. He will be seen herein ‘‘Guglielmo Tell "—-his 
‘*Tell” is a matchless portrayal—and in Verdi's ‘‘Falstaff” 
and ‘‘ Otello,” the baritone réles in these two operas being 
his ‘‘ creations.” Except Signor Bensaude, who is a Por- 
tuguese by birth, and but little known, the remaining bari- 
tones are familiar tothe New York public. The engage- 
ment of Signor Campanari was a judicious one, for the 
signor is a sound musician and the possessor of a fine 
voice. Signor Ancona, ‘‘né” Cohen, is a useful artist, 
who has not wholly fulfilled, withal, the promise of his 
earliest emergence. 

The leading basso réles during the coming season will be 
divided between M. Edouard de Rezké and M. Plangon, 
with Signori Mariani and Abramoff, newcomers, and M. 
Castelmary in the second rank. The two artists first 
named are old and welcome acquaintances. It would 
be hard work finding a more generally effective ‘‘ Mephis- 
topheles” than M. Edouard de Reszké, or as impressive a 
‘‘ Friar,” or as sonorous a ‘ Saint-Bris ;” we look forward, 
with a slighter sense of security, to the singer’s promised 
‘*Hans Sachs,” and to his possible ‘‘ Escamillo.” It is to 
be hoped that an opportunity will be accorded M. Plangon 
to rise to a somewhat higher plane than he ranged over last 
year, and some of the novelties may help him forward. We 
should not, however, care to exchange M. de Reszké’s 
‘* Mephistopheles” for the suave and captivating devil, 
wholly conventional and polished, vocally, to refulgence of 
the Frenchman. M. Plancon, in fact, is at his best in the 
concert room ; there he has no rival. 

We have, very ungallantly, given precedence in this 
article to the male artists of the company. ‘This, be it said, 
was not done without intent. Candor compels us to admit 
that the male element of the troupe is by far the stronger, ~ 
and this again, like the paucity of new works that can be 
depended upon to attract, is the outcome of a not very en- 
couraging general condition of affairs operatic. There is 
not at this day in Europe or America a songstress that can 
compare with Mme. Patti—we speak of the Patti of ten 
years ago, not of the simpering phantom that flitted before 
us at the Music Hal! a few months back—or a combination 
of vocalist and actress that could for one instant cope with 
Christine Nilsson and Pauline Lucca. In placing upon 





record this expression of belief we are well aware that the 
rising generation may quote the ancient adage concerning 
laudatores temporis acti; unfortunately for the scoffers, 
the days to which we turn are comparatively recent, and 


| their recall should bear with it no suspicion of dotage. 


seasons back, but the range, volume and vibrancy of his | 
| Grau simply did what they could and engaged the leading 
| prima donnas of the Old World for their American season. 


voice were things that once heard were not to be forgotten. 
Although Signor Tamagno has curbed his somewhat too 
robust style since he last visited the United States we 
should shrink from the prospect of beholding himas‘: Faust ” 
xr as ‘‘ Romeo.” In ‘* Guglielmo Tell,” in Verdi's 
‘* Otello,” and in ‘‘ La Gioconda”—the latter an opera that 
never wrought, outside of Italy, the impression that its 
melodious and highly dramatic music should have pro- 
duced, Signor Tamagno ought to be magnificent With 
him and M. de Reszké is associated Signor Nouvelli. It 
has been proclaimed that this tenor is Italian by birth, but 
the statement is incorrect. M. Nouvelli is a Frenchman, a 
first-rate musician, and a very useful all round artist. Of 
the lesser luminaries of this particular class we need say 
nothing at present. 

The array of baritones is headed by M. Victor Maurel, 
and includes, further, Signori Ancona, Campanari, Grom- 
zetski, Bensaude and Vaschetti. Just twenty years have 
gone by since M. Maurel made his American début at the 
Academy of Music. He was then a handsome young man, 
with a lovely voice, used already with extraordinary skill— 
not a few must recall his ‘‘ Ernani,” with the splendid can- 
tabile phrases in the quintet and the florid measures of 
‘* Vieni meco” sung with the daintiness of a soprano—and 
as clever an actor as a native of the South of France, with 
a Conservatoire training, was likely to be. What M. Mau- 
rel has since become everyone interested in contempora- 
neous musical history knows. The quality of his tones has 
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With this situation confronting them, Messrs. Abbey & 


They did not secure the services of Mme. Calvé; it is in 


| no such spirit as prompted Reynard to inveigh against the 


unripeness of the grapes, however, that we venture to ob- 
serve that that fiery, magnetic, one-part artist—the heroine 
of ‘‘La Navarraise”’ this summer was but a new edition 
of ‘‘Santuzza "—will not be missed. But they signed con- 
tracts with Mmes. Melba, Eames, Nordica, Lucille Hill, 
Sibyl Sanderson, Zélie de Lussan, Mira Heller, Lybia 
Drog, Scalchi, Mantelli and others, so that there will be no 
lack of soprani or contralti at the Metropolitan—and none 
of internal dissension. 

In Mme. Melba the managers of the Metropolitan control 
the possessor of the most beautiful voice the actual 
operatic world can boast, and an artist that uses the organ 
with impeccable virtuosity and unerring intelligence. In 
Mme. Eames they have a sympathetic, comely and thor- 
oughly well trained songstress, that graces any caste, how- 
ever distinguished her associates. Mme. Nordica is a 
most useful dramatic prima donna; at present, indeed, a 
unique specimen of a temporarily extinct genus. She is 
gifted with a powerful and brilliant voice and sings exceed- 
ingly well. Possibly her experience in Germany may 
have added to her worthasanactress. Miss Sibyl Sander- 
son is, so far as the United States is concerned, an un- 
known quantity, albeit she was born in California and was 
a full grown woman before she appeared in Paris. Her 
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emergence here will be awaited with lively curiosity, for 


though absent she has not been forgotten. In Paris, 
through the united influence of a beautiful figure, a comely | 
face, a very high and ringing if not very powerful voice, 
and M. Jules foremost of 
French composers, Miss Sanderson has .long been in evi- 
Her London experience, summer before last, was 
not altogether encouraging, but 
that passed on the Ravogli sisters—is often misleading, and 


Miss de Lussan is another 


the protection of Massenet, 
dence 


a London verdict—e. ¢., 


we had best wait and judge. 
American that went abroad for laurels denied her at home. 
She will prove a most acceptable and pleasing artist, if it 
be not attempted, either through the ill-advised enthusiasm 
of friends or the obliquity of vision of the public, to present 
Mme. Mira Heller is un- 
Miss Lucille Hill went 


her as Mme. Calvé’s successor. 


derstood to be a capable soprano ; 


satisfactorily London season, and 
Mantelli bri 
Mme. Scalchi, 
been in f 


through the Signora 
yood recommendations from Italy. As for 
form than 





she is unquestionably in better 


she has xr years. The representations will be 
conducted, as heretofore, by Signori Mancinelli and Bevig- 
Mr. Anton will direct the Sunday concerts. 
M. Castelmary will have the supervision of the stage, the 
Parry. The 


for a 


nani, Seidl 


active stage manager, however, being Mr. 
who danced 
American Opera Company. The new 
Signor and Herr Saar, to be | 
to say. with the old guard, with whose 
Ex- 


fresh 


ballet is to be headed by Mlle. Giuri, 
brief spell with the 


chorus, under Corsi is 


‘worked in,” so 
services, sad to 
goes in 
e but half the battle. 
new chorus in front of the ancient coristi, whose physical 


note, it will not be easy to dispense. 


a chorus singing and 


It is proposed to place the 


perience song way 


voices ar 


loveliness long since departed. 

Of the répertoire to be drawn upon during the approach- 
The choice of 
governed by the 
that but few of 


ing season it is wise to prophesy little. 


operas to be performed is invariably re- 


ceipts, and hence there is an even chance 
meratec 


the novelties enu lin the prospectus will be brought 


forth. The list includes ‘t Esclarmonde,” ‘‘ Thais” and 
‘Phryné,” all three identified with Miss Sanderson ; 
‘*Manon,” that had a few representations here with 
Mme. Hauk thirteen years ago; Bemberg’s ‘ Elaine ;” 
Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff,” and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson et 


Dalila.” ‘* Werther” will probably be exhumed for the 
Jean de and Mme. Eames, and ‘‘La 
Gioconda” for that of Signor Tamagno. We fancy, all the 
same, that the drawing cards of the season—unless during 
commencing January, Miss 
exalts into 


‘*Roméo et 


benefit of M. Reszké 


weeks’ in 
Sanderson, by 
fame her own particular répertoire—will be 
Juliette and ** Gli Ugonotti.” 
For the named work a very 
arranged, with MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Maurel, 
Plancon, Mme. Melba, Miss Sanderson and Mme. Scalchi. 
Figures have little to do with art, but it will scarcely lessen 


her six sojourn, 


achieving a personal success, 
Faust,” *‘ Guglielmo Tell” 


extraordinary caste is 


last 


the interest or impressiveness of Meyerbeer’s opera to state 
in connection with its rendering by the artists named that 
the honoraria of the latter for each and every performance 


will be close upon $5,000, 





A Vanderbilt Function.—George W. Vanderbilt to- 
morrow evening will open his new residence at Fifty-eighth 
street and Fifth avenue with a musicale. Anton Seidland 
an orchestra of forty will assist. And Courtlandt Palmer 
will play on that $15,000 piano. 

Alice Purdy.—Miss Alice Purdy, who has made rapid 
strides in her art, will be heard in New York in December. 
She has also made several excellent engagements out of 
town. 

Sir George Resigns.—Sir George Grove has resigned his 
position of director of the Royal College of Music in 
London. 

Reception to Nikita.—Last Friday evening in Parisa | 
was tendered Louise Nikita, the American 
soprano, by the Baroness de Wendelstadt. The Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain was among those present, and expressed 
her delight at again meeting the charming singer, whom 
she met while in Chicago at the Columbian Exposition. 


reception 
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Anton Hegner. 

HERE never was a time in the history of art 
when good violoncello virtuosi were plentiful. The 
most sympathetic of all the family of stringed instruments, 
it is one of the most difficult to technically master. Even 
to-day there are few violoncello virtuosi, those that devote 
themselves to the exploitation of the instrument purely on 
Here in New York we have by no means 
many such artists. The routine of orchestral playing 
seems to dampen the ardor of the ’cello soloist. Anton 
Hegner, whose portrait we present on our first page this 
week, is an exception. He lives for ‘cello playing ; his 
mind and heart are completely absorbed in it, and his de- 
votion to it has well repaid him. He stands among the 
few elect of his profession, and his every appearance is 

greeted with pleasure by public and press alike. 

He was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, on March 
1861. At the early age of seven he began to study the 
violoncello and made his début as soloist at the age of four- 
teen. When fifteen he became a pupil of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of Copenhagen, from which he graduated 
with the highest honors. Shortly after his playing at- 
tracted the attention of Johann Svendsen, the composer, 
who at once engaged him as first 'cellist of the Philhar- 
monic Society and of the Opera. 

The ‘‘ Christiania Press” writes of his performance atthe 
Musik Verein: ‘‘Since David Popper was here, twelve 
years ago, no finer playing has ever been heard.” 

In the year 1892 Mr. Hegner concertized in Germany 
with enormous success, all the papers praising his playing 
in Berlin. The ‘‘ Berliner Tagesblatt ” said of him: ‘* Mr. 
Hegner delighted his audience with his noble tone, elegant 
bowing and perfect intonation, he being recalled five times 
at the end of his solo. 

Mr. Hegner is a composer of note, having written four 
quartets, one piano trio, 
some fifty songs, and a concert overture played in 1884 at 
He made his first appear- 
26, at the 
in the 


its solo side 


9 
~s 


numerous ’cellos, violin solos and 


Copenhagen with great success. 

ance before a New York audience on November 

Damrosch Concert at Music Hall, and was ’cellist 
radekwy Strinc P > 

Brodsky String Quartet. 

Here are a few local press notices received by Mr. 
Hegner : 

Anton Hegner, the imported ’cellist who was the bone of contention 
in the recent diffic between Walter Damrosch and the Musical 
Union, played with the Symphony Orchestra at the Damrosch con- 
cert}in Music Hall last evening. But he played with a difference. 
With the rank and file of the orchestra, as an ordinary musician, 
union decided last week he shall not play ; but as a virtuoso, with the 
orchestra as second fiddle, he may, and thus he played last evening. 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Hegner came on the stage together, and the 
audience applauded vociferously and long, keeping both 





the 


a minute or so 

It was Mr. Hegner’s first appearance there since the Sunday night 
when his presence caused the abandonment of the concert, and the 
applause of the audience, very many of whom were of the regular 
attendants at the concerts and apparently had the incidents of the 


difficulty well in mind, meant sympathy. The orchestra showed 
their impersonal feeling over the matter, too, by applauding vigor- 
ously at the end of each of Hegner’s well-rendered numbers. He 


played the andante and finale from Goltermann’s ‘‘Concertoin A 
“Elegie”? of his own composition, and 
much cleyerness and excellent spirit 
January 22, 1894. 


a charming little 
. all with 


minor,” 
Popper’s 
and finish.- 


“Tarantella 
New York “ Sun,” 





At last night’s concert in the Music Hall several of Abbey & Grau'’s 
artists sang, and Mr. Anton Hegner exercised a right which he has 
always enjoyed under the laws of the Musicians’ Protective Union 
by playing asolo. He played with delightful ease and nice taste 
the andante and finale from Goltermann’s concerto for the violoncello 
in A minor, and was much applauded. The audience was generous 
in its expressions of approval.—New York “Tribune,” January 22, 
1894. buy 
He won his 
which 


Anton Hegner is a’cellist of worldwide reputation. 
fame in all the great capitals of Europe on the instrument 
Beethoven loved so well, and especially in his native land was he 
made almost a hero, so magically did he touch the strings. In this 
country he has thrilled thousands, and he will also be heard Thurs- 
New York “ World,” January, 1894. 

The soloists last njght were Mr. Anton Hegner, violoncello, and 
Mr. Emil Fischer, basso. 

Mr. Hegner has already made a considerable stir in New York, 
where he has been also brought into unpleasant prominence by the 
action of the Musical Union. He is a true artist and possesses a beau- 
tiful instrument, though rather nasal intone. He evidently excels in 


day evening.- 


bowing for | 


| | the romantic style and gave an exquisite rendering of an “Elegie” 
by Massenet. His playing of Schubert’s sprightly ‘‘l’Abeille”’ wasa 
marvel of technic and refinement.—New York “ Herald,” January, 
1894. Pe 
Mr. Hegner, the new violoncellist, possesses a sweet and agreeable 
tone, a technic that is sufficiently developed to toy even with the in- 
tricacies of Popper, and indisputable taste.—New York “ Herald,” 
December, 1893. 





the ‘cellist, was introduced. He proved a 
veritable surprise to all. His playing is remarkable for delicacy of 
expression, with asureness of movement. The'’cello is not, asa rule, 
apt to give expression to the finer forms of string music, but Mr. 
Hegner's instrument comes very near being an exception. It seemed 
as if no violin could surpass it in the shading of harmony. 

He played a triple number in the first part of the program, which 
served to introduce him, in three styles, and made him an immediate 
favorite. In the latter part of the program Mr. Hegner made a hit 
with a dance-— 
makes the nerves tingle in sympathy with the movement. 
finale appearance he gave the audience Schubert's “ Bee,” 
imit He was recalled vociferously, and responded 
with ‘“ Traumerei,”’in which he showed that his control of strong 
selections is not less than his familiarity with the little classics that 
run to nonsense.—New York “ Times," January, 184. 


Then Anton Hegner, 


the dance of the fairies—a delicious composition that 
For his 
a clever 
ative composition. 


Mr. Hegner will be heard frequently in concert this sea- 
son. His repertory, which is large, was further increased 
this summer. He has just finished three solo pieces for 
his instrument. He has given up orchestral playing alto- 
gether, preferring to devote himself entirely to concert 
work and manreei0 


The Sune: ) Siste ore Play: 


THEY Scone a. A SUCCEss. 


A® was confidently predicted, the invitation 
recital given by Rose and Ottilie Sutrolast Thursday 
afternoon in Madison Square Concert Hall was an over- 
whelming success. The audience, a picked one, and not 
very large, was first critical, finally enthusiastic. The two 
young artists, each at a grand piano, sat facing each 
other, and without notes played to perfection a long and 
exceptionally difficult program. Their ensemble work is 
most artistic. They have both been technically well 
drilled and have mastered the difficult mechanism of the 
piano. In fact, all that relates to that side of their art has 
been admirably thought out. Flexible wrists, strong elas- 
tic fingers, a singing touch, a crispness in passage work 
that is delightful, and clean cut sonorous chord playing. 
Better than all this, they are musical in temperament, and 
the mental unity in their joint play excites one’s heartiest 

| admiration. They have not as yet matured on the dramatic 
side of their natures, and perhaps their tone needs more 
dynamic intensity. But they produce such legitimate 
piano music, so unforced in quality, so bright in coloring, 
that not since the Joseffy-Rosenthal ensemble evening has 
there been such a fine example of musicianly and charm- 
ing ensemble piano playing. 

The program was an excellent one. Mozart's C minor 
fugue was clearly delivered, the polyphony grateful and 
free from over accentuation, everything flowing, all curves 
and no harsh, straight lines. It was genuine fugue playing. 
Reinecke’s ‘‘ La Belle Griselidis” is an old time favorite, 
and was most gratefully delivered. The variations, op. 1 
by Rudorff, were an interesting novelty. Showing the in- 
fluence of Schumann and Brahms, they nevertheless have 
a profile of their own, although the scholar predominates 
in them. They received an intellectual interpretation. 
The slow movement from Brahm’s F minor Quintet, op. 
34, for strings and piano, which the composer arranged for 
two pianos, was the most musical bit of the afternoon. 
Beautiful music beautifully played. Chopin’s rococo yet 
brilliant rondo, op. 73, brought up visions of Chopin and 
Moscheles and the departed glories of the Paris music 
world. We liked least of all Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Préludes.” One 


missed the gorgeous orchestral garb and pomp and sonor- 
ity of brass. But the number was well read. So enthusi- 
astic was the audience that the two young artists were re- 
called, and gave a florid composition by Duvernoy, called 
‘‘ Le Feu Roulant.” The début of the Sutro Sisters was 
an unmixed triumph. They have most unselfishly rescyed 
much good music from undeserved neglect in addition to 
giving concert goers an entertainment that savors of 
novelty. 
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William C. Carl’s Recitals.—At the second of the fall 
series of recitals given by Mr. William C. Carl in the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, in addition to the organ 
numbers Mme. Zippora Monteith, soprano, and Mr. J. H. 
McKinley will appear. Following is the program for next 
Monday afternoon, at 4 o'clock : 


Organ connate, C.MiRel (BOW)e ccc cvecccckovsensesoncssse Basil Harwood 
Allegro appassionato. 
Andante. 
Maestoso. 
(Introducing a hymn melody taken from a Constance psalter at 
Maintz about the year 1500.) 
Song,“ The Christ Child” (new).........cceseeees C. Whitney Coombs 
(Written especially for Mme. Monteith.) 
Mme. Zippora Monteith 


Theme and variations (MEW)........ccseceeesesesccees T. Tertius Noble 
a ahs cick bidthbs i céve dade seagies Louis Nicolas Clérerambault 
eee OE Ab earn ccvccaiansccccgneccessqustenecnos Samuel Rousseau 
ee Wr Ee UO Jos ca cconedoveeccdoscewacdades os. aan Coiede J. S. Bach 
Recitative, “‘ Deeper and deeper still’’/ = 

Aria, ‘‘ Waft hee, aula”... sivadvévs f * Jeptha ©...+0006 Handel 

Mr. J. H. McKinley. 
Finale to the Etudes Symphoniques................s000. R. Schumann 


W. T. 

French Opera at New Orleans.—The opening of the 
operatic season at the French Opera House in New Orleans 
November 3 was a brilliant artistic and social event. The 
immense audience good omen for the future. 
‘‘ Werther” was sung for the first time in America in 
French. It was sung in English at the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago March 29 last by the Abbey & Grau Grand Opera 
Company, and was heard in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House April 19. ‘‘ Werther” served to introduce 
some of the principal people of opera comique. Mr. Bailly, 
the tenor, who took the title r6le, made a favorable im- 
pression, and the sympathetic beauty of his voice, its 
remarkable sweetness and evenness throughout, won him 
considerable applause. Mme. Dargissonne, as ‘‘ Charlotte,” 
was also successful. She is possessed of a contralto voice 
of great compass and is a singer of true dramatic instinct. 
Mile. Jane Darcy, a chanteuse legére, with a clear and 
flexible voice, and Mr. Freich, baritone, were very accept- 
able in their respective réles. The orchestra, led by Girard 
De Sweert, did very well, and the opera was creditably put 
upon the stage. ‘‘Gilette De Narbonne,” a comic opera, 
presented Sunday evening, introduced Mlle. Marguerite St. 
Laurant, the prima donna. ‘ La Juive” is billed for Tues- 
day night, when Mr. Anasty and Mme. Laville will make 
their American début.—** Clipper.” 


(Arranged by 


was a 


Harry Pepper & Co.—Harry Pepper & Co. are showing 
an enterprising spirit. They announce the early appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Jacinta,” A. G. Robyns’ opera, shortly, to be 
produced under the Whitney management; a new opera 
by Coverley as yet unnamed, and K. M. Murchison’s *‘ Bold 
Buccaneer, which the Columbia College boys will give at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. Willcocks & Co., 42 Beruers street, 
W., are the London agents for this firm. 

St. Louis.—The St. Louis Social Saengerchor gave its 
opening concert at Liederkranz Hall Sunday afternoon of 
last week, when an excellent program was given with 
much spirit. 

Milwaukee Music.—The 366th concert of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society was given at the Stadt Theatre Tuesday 
of last week. Beethoven’s Ninth symphony was the prin- 
cipal number on the program, with a solo quartet consist- 
ing of Marcella Lindh (soprano), Frida Koss (contralto), W. 
H. Rieger (tenor) and Conrad Behrens (bass). 

Cincinnati ‘“‘ Pops.”—Michael Brand opened his series 
of popular concerts at Music Hall, Cincinnati, last Sunday 
afternoon, with the following program : 





COPOUEMET, SW PRUNES ccnccccesescrediccce chectoncccepessacceseace Wagner 
Mad scene, *‘ Hamlet ”’ Thomas 
Walts, “ Interpretation "...cccccvcccccccees coccctccsccesceseves Strauss 





Aria, ‘La Juive” Halévy 


Conrad Behrens. 
Gavot, “ Edelreigen”’ (first time).........ccccceeeeseeeeeeeees 
Organ Interlude. 


Eilenberg 


Blessner 
Batiste 


‘* Wedding March”’ 
Offertorium in F minor 






‘For All Eternity”’...... 

** Les filles des Cadiz’’........ 
Marcella Lindh. 

Larghetto, op. 45....... Gi db dp oH G ob de AUR 6 BCL cc bebe decdecctecestoes .Spohr 
String orchestra. 

Swedish songs (Selected)... 6. csccccecessccccedccesccecses tans 
Conrad Behrens. 

March, “ Hohenzollern’’...........++. éhideSode c0bbedebsededeceas Unrath 


Paul Geist Dead.—Prof. Paul Geist, once a well-known 
musician of noble lineage, died Tuesday of last week in 
his modest mountain home north of Somerville, N. J. 











Many years ago, when Geist came to this country, he was 
well known in the musical world. He bought land on the 
mountain and raised fruit and made wine, which he sold in 
the town. 
education and courtly bearing were often spoken of. He 
died from lockjaw caused by running a splinter into one of 
his hands. 

A Brooklyn Opera Night.—Last Thursday evening at 
the Criterion Theatre, Brooklyn, the pupils of R. E. de 
Stefani's Italian Conservatory of Musie, of 542 State street, 
were heard to advantage in a performance of excerpts from 


grand opera, under the direction of Messrs. de Stefani and | 


Alfredo Goré. The pupils gave a thoroughly enjoyable 
performance. In many respects their work would have 


on Mr. de Stefani and his assistants, Miss Minnie Gal- 
lagher and Messrs. Schultz and Chacon. We append the 
program : 


Grand aria from the opera “‘ Forza del Destino”’......... inode Verdi 
Miss Dolores Gomez. 









Waltz ( “* Shadow Song ” ), from the opera “ Dinorah”’... Meyerbeer 
Miss Marian L. Mott. 

Scenes and “ Miserere ” from the opera “ Trovatore”’.......... Verdi 
LOOMED. 6x 0200050 Miss Josephine Schaffer 
Azucena (GipSy)......seececcereeeeeses Miss Kathleen Corbit 
Conte di Luna, ........ccccccccecvsees Mr. Lionel De Namara 
MaMricd....ccsvesecovsese .....Mr. William Poyntz Sullivan 

Scenes from the fourth act of the opera “ Traviata”’............ Verdi 
Vieheetthe iad castes ciedrccndccs<os Miss Marguerite McSherry 
AlGTORG oa dies céccncccvasesees Mr. Wiliiam Poyntz Sullivan 

The entire score of the beautifuland popular} Mascagni 

opera “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’........ ines, 
SAUCUGGisi:s's saccicececcaeny ens ....Mrs. Fanny Kurth-Sieber 
Puri Gts sice cc vccideses cocchepevsedocednnsss Mr. John J. Page 
wide cccouncuteeUlsdarctséccccctesceds Miss Marian L. Mott 
angvaeces Signor L. Sartori 


Miss Kathleen Corbit 

Sereno R. Ford’s Third Recital.—Mr. Sereno R. Ford 
gave his third organ recital at the Methodist Church in 
Stamford, Conn., on Monday evening of last week. The 
church was crowded, and the following program was 
greatly enjoyed: 





He never talked of his affairs, although his | 


Fugue in G minor (Bk. IV., No. 4, Peters’ ed.)..........4..-. J. S. Bach 
Two movements from Fifth Symphony.............. L. van Beethoven 
Late SOE cv dcccctecadensccagedededicscensesisédvenss G. F. Handel 
Vocal— 
© PERRI 6 vines cccdciotdekuncvbecctcvier Franz Schubert 
‘s Moonlight Fabel aaty SS Etiee sued cag eh ikied Gates aes Robert Schumann 
“ The Lotus Flower” { 
Mr. Walter E. Houghton. 
Overture, “Ruy Blas” ...ccccccscccsevscces F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Frioin F....... Sate? ee Se dite and ddecedenaevededaue Gustav Merkel 
A short pastorale......... \ 
Theme, with variations, in A............eeeeeeeeseseesse-Adolph Hesse | 
Vocal 
‘* Elizabeth's Prayer” (“‘Tannhduser’’)....... ..Richard Wagner 
Ee Or Gt EENE  o Sicccccedh dedwssOtcessencoesvaudes Carl Bohm 
Miss Annie M. Weed. 
Berceuse, “ Cradle Song’’........00-+0e eabepens dédedevcees G. Delbruck 
Fanfare, “Sonata Pontifical ” «...0s.ccsscsdesccoevesqosscece J. Lemmens 


The next and last recital will be given Monday, Novem- 
ber 19. The organ work will be devoted to the French 
school of organists. Miss Demares and Mrs. Nash will sing. 

Hebrew Choir Changes.—T. E. Greene will leave the 
choir of Temple Beth-El and go to Temple Beth-Elohim, 
Brooklyn,at an increased salary. Miss Mansfield has been 
engaged by Temple Emanu-El. 

Russell King Miller.—Mr. Russell King Miller gave a 
free organ recital at Holland Memorial Church, Phila- 
delphia, last Monday evening before an appreciative audi- 


ence. His program : 
OE, FOG, EF SN Zs Sie covecevdekcevciventes Alexandre Guilmant 
Comseuiody TT, foc c ce ccedeccécsscs cccsscvscceseuc Galen ROMSBORG 
SRR FOI ons cnciicedccétcc.venmccecces Camille Saint-Saéns 
Prelude, F minot. o.o6ccovccccececcece © eccerceseseccccece Joh. Seb. Bach 
Romanza and Scherzo (fourth symphony).......... Robert Schumann 
“*Messe de Mariage ”’ (first time).........ccccccccccccecees Theo. Dubois 
A Milwaukee Forecast.—The members of the Wo- 


men’s Club of Wisconsin have arranged a series of six en- 
tertainments for the winter season at the Milwaukee 
Athenzeum, opening November 5 with a chamber music 
recital by the Bendix Quartet, of the Chicago (Thomas) 
Orchestra. 

The second entertainment will be given November 19, 
when “‘ Miss Jerry,” Alexander Black’s picture play, will 
be presented. December 4 Lillian Blauvelt will give a song 
recital and December 19 César Thomson, the Belgian violin 
virtuoso, will appear. Adele Aus der Ohe will be heard in 
January, and at a later date a lecture will close the series. 
The program for the recital was as follows: 


Quartet in E flat.........cse00 Cod ecceccecccccserecceceoscsceocece Dvorak 
Variations from quartet in D minor..........ccceeceeceeeeeees Schubert 
Violin solos— 
BOG Beis i eee cicuscubvessvetedcectadés decessscqeecesoess Goddard 
VGPimhiene GM © COTGI Bate occ ccseicccedeccccccdcccccccces Tartini 
Mr. Bendix. 
CQeaartet fe D mag io ciccccccscccstnsctodccccsivececsecceese Mendelssohn 


Matinee Musicales.—Miss Jennie Dutton and Purdon 
Robinson, assisted by Miss Wuertz, violin, gave the first 
of a series of fine afternoon musicales at their studio in the 
‘* Life’ Building yesterday_afternoon. One recital will be 
given each month. 

Still They Come.—In addition to the number of opera 
singers arriving in this city last week, the Augusta Vic- 
toria from Genoa, which arrived Monday, brought several 
more. Among them are Mme. Libia Drog, Mme. Eugenia 
Mantelli, Signor G. Russitano, Signor Roberto Vanni, 


Signor Manrizio Bensaude, Signor Alfonso Mariani, Signor 


Agostino Carbone, Signor Lentati and forty of the chorus. 

W. A. Holland.—Mr. W. A. Holland has succeeded 
Mr. Purdon Robinson as instructor at the Utica School of 
Music, and will be in Utica Monday and Tuesday of each 
week. 

Towers Talks.—Mr. John Towers and his vocal pupils 
at the Utica Conservatory of Music gave a private recital 
November 5. Mr. Towers spoke on ‘‘ Hygiene of Vocal- 
ists,” and the pupils gave a program of nineteen numbers. 

Arthur Hartmann.—Arthur M. Hartmann, the boy vio- 
linist, who by the advice of Saint-Saéns and others before 
whom he played has returned to Philadelphia to finish his 


: : ~ | studies with his former teacher, Martinus van Gelder, No- 
been creditable to professionals, and reflected much credit | 


vember 26 will play Saint-Saéns’ second concerto at Musical 


| Fund Hall. 


A Greek Opera.—‘' The Masque of Pandora,” a musical 
setting of Longfellow’s poem, was successfully given 
under the direction of the composer, Carina Houghton- 


Sewall, at the Lenox Avenue Church, 125th street and 


| Lenox avenue, New York, Thursday and Friday evenings 


of last week. 

Kansas City Music.—The first symphony concert given 
by the Beethoven Club at Mason & Hamlin’s took place 
last Friday afternoon. The program speaks for itself : 


Syaarhany, C WGI pc ccoccctccececoceaccioccvespsbec cgusctupeckaeeee 
SOS, WI OE Fo ic Sev ecaccctcccvcccssncececcteocsectebaces ceewe Beethoven 
Andante from B minor SyMpNony........ceeesccceeee eeeeeeee Schubert 
“O, Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star,’’ from ‘ Tann- 

DA see on cccveccnestcadenddecgeon caconcenscescenccecteccscses Wagner 


Wednesday afternoon, at the same place, Miss Dorothy 
Topping, a pianist new to Kansas City, gave a recital at 
which she achieved much success. 

Flavie Van den Hende.— Madame Flavie Van den 
Hende has been meeting with great success this season 
and has been warmly praised wherever she has appeared. 
The Binghamton ‘‘ Herald” says: 

Hende, the violoncello virtuoso, has a magic 


Madame Van den 


and in her playing her delicacy and skill were shown admir- 
ably. There is a world of feeling in her music and the harmony 
and blending of difficult passages fell pleasantly on the ear even 
of the most critical. 


touch, 


Cesar Thomson.—M. César Thomson will give the first 
of a series of violin recitals this afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
The program includes a concerto by Wieniawski, Tartini’s 
‘*Trillo del Diavolo””’ sonata, a romance by Rubinstein and 


| a tarantelle by Wieniawski; an adagio, by Ries, and a set 
| of enormously difficult variations, written by M. Thomson 


upon a Passacaglia theme by Handel. The violinist will 
be assisted by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, who will sing ‘* La 
Jeune Captive,” by Lenepven; three chansons, by Chami- 
nade—‘‘ Ideal,” ‘‘ Malgre Nous” and ‘' Trahison "—and a 
group of Lieder by Tschaikowsky. 

Devine’s Successful Pupil.—Blanche Duffield, soprano, 
the promising pupil of Lena Doria Devine, made a hit ata 
concert at Madison Avenue Hall, New York, November 9, 
for the benefit of the Lenox Cadets. Her singing of Ar- 
diti’s ‘‘ Parla” was marked by a brilliancy and effects rarely 
achieved by any but finished artists. Her runs and trills 
were magnetic. Her voice bears every trace of rare culti- 
vation, and she sings with perfect ease. After a storm of 
applause the débutante in a delightful manner sang ‘‘ The 
Confession,” by Kath. Rogers. Lena Doria Devine ac- 
companied her songs. 

Carri Concert.—The first of the series of concerts which 
the Carri Brothers, violinist and pianist, give annually will 
take place Tuesday, November 20, at Chickering Hall. 
Carl Schoner, viola, and Philip Egner, 'cello, will assist. 
The program is pleasing and instructive including a quar- 
tet by Stiehl and the E flat major by Beethoven. 

Conrad Behrens.—Conrad Behrens, the estimable basso, 
sang recently at Milwaukee, Wis., under the auspices of 
the ‘‘Musik Verein,” also at Rockford, Ill., where he was 
the guest of ‘‘ Sweas Soner” a Swedish society. 

Marcella Lindh. —Marcella Lindh, soprano, is singing 
in the West with great success. 

First Philharmonic Concert.—At the Philharmonic’s 
first concert of the season, to be given Friday afternoon, 
will be introduced to the public of New York M. Eugéne 


| Ysaye, the second of the two Belgian violinists who are 


booked to appear at some of the most important concerts in 
the city during the next few months. Mr. Ysaye will 
play upon this occasion Saint-Siiens’ concerto in B minor, 
and Max Bruch’s robust fantasy upon Scotch melodies. 


| The orchestra, directed by Mr. Anton Seidl, will play Dr. 
| Antonin Dvordk’s fifth symphony in E minor, ‘‘ From the 


| 
| 








” 


New World ;” Goldmark’s ‘*‘ Sakuntala” overture, and a 
fugue in A minor, by J. S. Bach, scored for strings, by 
Josef Hellmesberger. The concert will be repeated on 
Saturday evening. 

Shradieck Romains Here.—The New York College of 
Music, of which Mr. Alexander Lambert is president and 
director, two weeks ago sent out an announcement of 
the engagement of Mr. Henry Schradieck as teacher of the 
violin at the college. Cincinnati papers meanwhile were 
stating that Mr. Schradieck was negotiating for a similar 
position at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and only 
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as late as Thursday last they stated that these negotiations 
had ceased with the result that Mr. Schradieck will not ac- 
cept the latter place. We cannot understand these negoti- 
ations in view of Mr. Lambert’s announcement. 


Gilmore Concerts.—It has been decided to continue 
the series of Sunday concerts given by Gilmore’s Band in 
the Academy of Music throughout the season. The solo- 
ists who appeared last Sunday evening were Mrs. Lillian 
Riva, florid soprano; Mr. J. S. Baernstein, basso, and Mr. 


Victor Herbert, violoncellist and conductor. 


Kate Percy Douglas.—Miss Kate Percy Douglas will | 


give a recital at the first afternoon of the Woman's Uni- 
West Forty-fourth street, on November 


92 
» «0 


versity Ciub 
24. 
Rogers, Kjerulf, 
Newcomb, and will be assisted by Mr. Orton Bradley, who 


S. A. Brooke, of London, will 


DeKoven, Bradley, Dressler, Hood and 
will play several numbers. 
be the guest of honor. 


Reading at Sight. 


May Florence Smith, of the sys- 


tem Steno-Phonetic, has taken a doub'e studio in Music | 


Hall. 
Lena Doria Devine.—Lena Doria Devine will shortly 


give a pupils’ recital at her spacious studio, 35 West Six- | 


teenth street, New York, to introduce her advance pupils, 


Miss Blanche Duffield, Miss Alice Neander, Miss Rosa Els- | 


ner and Mr. Edward Grey. 

Gertrude M. Luther.—Gertrude M. Luther sang last 
week in Newark, N. J. 
mont, N. Y., and December 2 she will take part in the spe- 
cial service of the Church of the Holy Communion in New 
York 

Celia Schiller.—Celia Schiller, the talented young 
pianist, will give a musical Thanksgiving Day at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. H. R. Cassell, of 26 West 115th street, New 


York. 
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Alexander Lambert.—Mr. Alexander Lambert has been | 


engaged to play in Detroit, Mich., November 15, with the 
Detroit Philharmonic Club. 

A New Violinist.—A reception and invitatién concert 
will be given to morrow evening in the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall to introduce to the New York public Juanito 
Manen, a young violinist and pupil of Sarasate. 
will play several numbers, and will be assisted by the 
Baroness de Beridez, mezzo soprano, and Miss Jessie Shay, 
pianist. The violinist was born in Barcelona in 1884. He 
commenced his musical studies at a very early age under 


his father’s direction, with such success that he was turned | 
orofessor of the violin when only five years old. | 


over toa f} 
At the age of nine he appeared at a public concert in Va- 
lencia, and last year visited Madrid, Lisbon, Buenos Ayres 
and Genoa. 

Young Manen has been studying under the guidance of 
Sarasate, and has already an extensive répertoire, which 


includes most of the famous works of Paganini, Wieniaw- | 


ski, Bazzini, Sarasate, Vieuxtemps and a number of com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Bach, Steinitz and Bruch. 

Fourth Melba Concert.—The fourth Sunday night con- 
cert was given at the Metropolitan Opera House last Sun- 
day, when the Melba Concert Company, assisted by Mr. 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra, gave a splendid perform- 
anc¢ 
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Vin Mariani. 


need not enter into a full description of 
the history of the Coca, as we believe that most 





re fully acquainted with the principal facts 
concerning the plant. We may, however, recall to mind 
that the leaf is the only part of the plant used. Very much 
depends, therefore, upon the plucking of the leaf, and the 


time at which it is plucked; the subsequent care of the leaf | 


being a matter of considerable importance, and affecting 
very materially the preparations made from it. M. Mariani 
was the first in Europe who took up the study of the plant, 
and over 30 years ago commenced manufacturing for the 
medical profession the various specialties associated with 
his name, viz.,‘*‘ Vin Mariani,” ‘‘ Elixir Mariani,” ‘‘ Pate 
‘Thé Mariani,” *‘ Pastiles Mariani,” &c., prep- 
and which 


Mariani,” 
arations which are known all over the world 
have acquired their well-known reputation by their purity 
and efficacy. 


rienced travelers and botanists during several centuries, 


and it is this invigorating property which the physician 


wishes to bring into use, and which he is enabled to doina 
palatable form by means of ‘‘ Vin Mariani,” this wine 
being prescribed where there is great depression, long con- 
tinued exhaustion, and where a special stimulative action 
is desired. ‘‘ Vin Mariani” is agreeable, palatable, impart- 
ing by its diffusibility an agreeable warmth over the whole 
body, and exciting functional activity of the cerebro-spinal 
We have frequently prescribed this wine, 


nerve centres. 


and we can, from practical experience, recommend it.— 
** The Provincial Medical Journal,” London, England. 
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Her next engagement is in Pier- | 


The youth | 


The stimulating and strengthening property | 
of the leaf in its natural state has been tested by expe- | 
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E. A. Parsons. 
W E present to our readers an excellent por- 
trait this week of Mr. E. A. Parsons, one of the 
| best known piano teachers of New England. Many stu- 
dents of music as well as professionals in all parts of the 
country will doubtless recognize the picture, as Mr. Par- 
sons has had a wide and extended career as a pianist, 


—" 


teacher and composer. 

Mr. Parsons is not only a pianist of exceptional merit, 
but he is also well known as an investigator and student of 
ancient musical instruments, having had charge of the 


Steinert collection at the World’s Fair, and having exhib- | 


| ited and played on them both at the Music Teachers’ Na- 


Miss Douglas will sing songs by Neidlinger, Cowen, | 














PARSONS. 


E. A. 


and earnest reading of the classics. 
| very favorably known as a pianist. 

As organist and choir director of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, on Fifth avenue, Mr. Parsons is extremely 
popular and has a fine quartet under his direction. 

As a pianist his distinguishing characteristics are deli- 
cacy, finish and brilliancy ; as a composer he is original, 
melodious and effective, and several of his productions have 
met with extended favor. Weappenda list of Mr. Parsons’ 
published works, the latest of which, a Christmassong, ‘‘A 
Prince of Peace,” is much sought after, and has been pro- 


will be heard here this season. 
his compositions : 

Piano Solos—‘t Mazurka Arabesque,” 
Fountain,” ‘‘Three Impromptu Pieces, 
lienne,”’ ‘‘ Valse Styrienne,” ‘‘ Polka Transcription,” ‘‘ Pen- 
sée Mignon,” caprice on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

Vocal—t The Conqueror,” ‘‘ A Prince of Peace.” 

Mr. Parsons has a studio in New York in the Abbey 
Theatre building, Thirty-eighth street and Broadway, and 
in New Haven at the New Haven Conservatory of Music. 


‘‘Legend of the 
” ** Gavot Sici- 


The Symphony Society Concert. 

HE first concert of the New York Symphony 
T Society took place last Saturday evening in Carnegie 
Music Hall, the usual afternoon concert being given the day 
The program presented at both functions was 


previous. 
this: 
Symphony No. 6, “‘ Pathetique’’......+ceeceseesseeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
(Repeated by general request.) 
Adagio: Allegro non troppo. Allegrocon grazia. 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


Allegro 
molto vivace 
00608 bdeee seeneweUebebbereve nu cbeceerdessset eos Berlioz 
Mrs. Julia L. Wyman. 

| Concertoin D minor, for violin with orchestra... 
Allegro assai moderato, molto appassionato. 
Allegro conspirito ma non troppo vivace. 

M. César Thomson. 


Air, *‘ La Captive” 


Leopold Damrosch 
Assai lento. 


Seeduvvace shane sheekls soxseenbennh ees es Beethoven 


| Overture, “ Egmont” 
| For some unknown reason the new overture by Gold- 
| mark, ‘‘Sappho,” was not given. The concert was rather 
a languid affair, except when Mrs. Wyman and Mr. Thom- 
son were on the platform. 

The symphony was again welcome, despite the rather 
While its form hardly entitles 


rough reading it received. 


tional Association at Saratoga and previously in this city. | 
He has played in concert, chamber music and in solo pro- | 
grams with great success, and is noted for his scholarly | 
Mrs. Parsons also is | 


nounced bythe critics to possess much merit. A piano con- | 
certo, lately finished, is also attracting much attention and | 
Here is a partial list of | 





it to be called a symphony, yet despite this obvious irregu- 
larity, its curious transposition of movements and the two 
middle allegros—despite all this it is a great if somewhat 
unsatisfying work and has the true Tschaikowsky charac- 
teristics and strength. 

It lacks organic unity, in fact it almost merits the title 
applied by Dr. Dvorak to Tschaikowsky’s works of the 
class. He called the fourth and fifth symphonies suites. 
Certainly the allegro con grazia, with its odd rhythmic life, 
and the allegro molto vivace, with its sensational march, 
| of this B minor symphony are not symphonic in char- 
| acter. The first and last movements seem to have some 
intellectual consanguinity, and perhaps were really the 
first and second movements of an unfinished symphony. 
Stranger things have happened than arranging a compos- 
| er’s posthumous works. 

Mr. Thomson played the late Dr. Damrosch's violin con- 
It has not, so we are informed, been 
played here for over two decades. It is a thoughtful, mu- 
sicianly work, but without a particle of inspiration. The 
| main themes suggest both Liszt and Wagner, while the 
solo part, difficult as it undoubtedly is, is not grateful—in 
| fact,does not sound. This is due to the halting, episodical 
| nature of Dr. Damrosch’s treatment. There are dram- 
| atic, passionate moments, but too much declamation, too 
much bombast. The real note of simplicity is struck in the 
| Slow movement, a charming bit of melody played with 
| muted strings, but the performance of which was marred 
by the hammering noises in the hall. Really something 
ought to be done to keep workmen quiet during the prog- 
ress of a concert. There were numerous complaints on 
this occasion, and M. Thomson must have suffered consid- 
erably. Thelast movement of the concerto is in intention 
brilliant, but the orchestra breaks in so often and without 
cause that the general effect of the composition, despite its 
skillful scoring, is ‘‘spotty.” It is not a composition for a 
virtuoso violinist, but M. Thomson made the most of it and 
played in an absorbing and interesting manner. Heisa 
great artist. 

Mrs. Julia L. Wyman, the mezzo soprano, is alwaysawel- 
come visitor to our concert rooms. She sings with artistic 
tact, intelligence and musical feeling, and while her selec- 
tion was not the wisest, yet she gave great satisfaction, 
especially with her encore, a French chanson accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Damrosch. The ‘ Captive” aria, by 
Berlioz, is a setting of a poem from Victor Hugo's ** Les 
| Orientales,” but Hugo's great, burnished, color smitten, 
| sonorous verse needs no music to make it sing. The aria 
| is charged with alanguorous, homesick melancholy which 
| produces a montone effect. Flat tints are employed by 
Berlioz, but seem ill-wedded to the poet’s glowing lines. 
The concert closed with a rather ragged performance of 
Beethoven's ‘‘Egmont” overture. The orchestra is still 

very rough, especially in the brass department. At the 
| next concert Eugene Ysaye is to play. 





certo in D minor. 





In Re Cesar Thomson, 

FTER a campaign of abuse and bombastic 
A threats against the great violinist César Thomson, I 
noticed in your issue of last week several letters in refer- 
ence to an alleged contract withanotheragent. Tocorrect 
any false impressions the public may have about Mr. 
Thomson's actions, I beg to say that after Mr. Thomson 
| asked for a deposit,” to guarantee his contract, said agent 
musical wrote him that ‘‘ Not the manager, but the artist, 
; should make a deposit, and that if Mr. Thomson would 
| not accept the engagement with him he would engage M. 





| Ysaye. 
Up to the present time I have ignored all attacks as well 
| as abusive literature issued by thisagent. However, in re- 
| spect to Mr. Thomson, who is now alreedy endeared tothe 
| whole American public, I feel it my duty to protect this 
gentleman and great artist. Not the friendly letter of M. 
| Ysaye kept the said agents from interfering with Mr. 
| Thomson's appearance, but the total lack of legal grounds. 
In your next issue I will publish the letters referred to in 
| their entirety. Henry Wo .rsoun. 


Unpublished Works of Gounod.—Efforts are being 
made to persuade a firm of London solicitors to allow the 
| publication of two manuscript scores by Gounod. The 
composer having been dead a year, itis urged that musi- 
| cians should be permitted to see and hear the works, which 
are retained through some legal technicality. 

‘The most important of Gounod’s other unpublished works 
is a mass, written ten years ago by order of the Pope, 
| which still lies at the Vatican without having yet been per- 
| formed. 
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BOSTON, Mass., November 12, 1894. 
[’ appears that Eugene Raab, royal harper 
in Munich, has reformed his instrument. He has 
given it a more pleasing shape; he has enlarged and en- 
riched the beauty of its tone. There is now ‘‘a more inti- 
mate association of melody with accompaniment,” there is 
greater musical effect. 

However this may be, I have often wondered why 
maidens did not take to the harp rather than to the piano. 

The piano is a foe to matrimony. 

In olden days women learned to play upon instruments 
of music for private use, not for public display. Did they 
sing? It was to melt a lover or to seek surcease of sorrow, 
for the clergy would not countenance them in the choir, 
and squeaking men of vocal proficiency that seemed super- 
natural and yet hideous usurped their places on the stage. 
Musical accomplishment was for woman a matrimonial 
bait. Robert Burton speaks of ‘‘ a part of a gentlewoman's 
bringing up—to sing, dance and play on the lute or some 
such instrument before she can say her paternoster or ten 
commandments. ‘Tis the next way, their parents think, to 
get them husbands, they are compelled to learn; ‘tis a 
great allurement as it is often used, and many are undone 
by it.” The niece of Onesiphorous Hoard, in a play by 
Middleton, is sent to London ‘to learn fashions, practice 
music ; and she was taught song and the art of playing 
upon the viola da gamba that she might be ‘‘ fit for a con- 
sort.” 

The harp, the lute, nearly all instruments that are picked 
by fingers, even though they were slovenly played, en- 
hanced a woman’s bodily charms. They were held for the 
most part near her breast. She fondled them, she caressed 
them. She faced her hearer. As he listened he saw the 
whiteness of her shapely hands, the soft curves of her arms. 
Or growing bolder, he looked into her lustrous eyes. Per- 
haps she turned away, startled, uneasy; and the warm 
color stole along her nuque. The song was heard in a 
dream. The instrument wasa partof the woman. Its gen- 
tleness wooed confidences. It filled a lull in conversation. 
It dispelled fear, it encouraged hope, Faltering fingers 
were more eloquent than words. In those days music was 
the handmaiden of Venus. 

The modern grand piano has driven out such wooing. 
Perhaps the tinkling clavecin for which Couperin the Great 
wrote coquettish pieces brought lover and mistress closer 
to each other. Perhaps even the old-fashioned square 
piano, with scanty keyboard, upon which the women of the 
last generation played airs from Donizetti’s operas, and 
the ‘‘ Love Not Quickstep,” was witness to many a declara- 
tion. To-day technic is more than sentiment, and the 
player watches the keyboard instead of the face of her 
adorer. The shape of the instrument discourages propin- 
quity, unless the lover is able to assist in a four-handed 
arrangement of asymphony. If he wishes to gaze into her 
eyes he must take his position at the other end of the 
piano. If he sits by her side she seems round shouldered. 
If he places himself behind her he is reminded of a calis- 
thenic exercise. 

Conversation is impossible, for he dare not interrupt her 
in the performance of an apparently endless sonata or fan- 
tasy. Sohe meditates. He hears indisputable proofs of 
the strength of her fingers, and he is sure that incessant 
practice has made them tough and bony. Thundering 
octave passages lead him to make mental inquiries as to the 
softness of her wrists. He remembers Miss Wirt, the favorite 
pupil of Squirtz, who played for Mr. Snob at the Pontos. 
‘What a finger!” says Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a 
finger, as knotted as a Turkey’s drumstick, and splaying 
all over the piano.” He reflects on the amount of time 
necessarily spent in acquiring such musical prowess, and he 
wonders if she could take care of a house, or minister to 
his petty but necessary wants. He has read somewhere 
that the greater number of pianists are victims of insomnia 
and sufferers from cruel nervous diseases. He is persuaded 
that she is irritable and morose. Her fingers drive love 
from his heart. 

Neither parents nor daughters know this treacherous side 
of the instrument's nature. The pianois looked on as an 

indispensable article of furniture, as a sideboard, or an ice 
chest. As: it must be used occasionally the daughter is 
obliged to take lessons. And yet a harp would eat less 
room and encourage a timid wooer. 





You have heard, I suppose, of Mr. Berg, the ‘ Iron 
Pianist,” ex-pupil of the ‘‘ Berlin Conservatory.” He plays 
pieces by Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt. There is nothing re- 
markable in this. 
But Mr. Berg’s program lasts from 4 of the afternoon of a 
Friday till 10 o’clock of the next Saturday night. And he 
plays without stopping. Thereis a watching committee— 
in relays. Four hundred pieces he knows without notes, 
and the skin of his fingers never cracks. ‘‘ It’s here in my 
brain,” he said, tapping his forehead, ‘that I feel tired.” 
He eats and drinks as he plays. ‘I play with my left or 
right hand, and with the other I convey my bouillon or 
sandwiches to my mouth. There is plenty of beautiful 
music for one hand.” And plenty of sandwiches for the 
other, I hope. 

Will he leave London? Will he visit Boston? What a 
boon he would be to the music critic, who could be a day 
late to the concert and yet find copious material for a 
review. Or noticesin a hustling newspaper would appear 
in bulletins something like this: 

‘10 p. M.—Mr. Berg attacks the Berceuse of Chopin with 
undiminished fury.” 

‘‘11 p. M—This phenomenal pianist is now playing 
‘Morte’ by Livorno Lumbago, and eating a bologna sau- 
sage with thrilling touch.” (Here padding concerning the 
arguments for and against the Lang theory of touch might 
be inserted.) 

‘Latest, 2 A. M_—Even the policeman wept when Mr. 
Berg began his fantasie on ‘ Don’t Get Weary.’ Among 
the audience we noticed the genial proprietor of Night 
Lunch Car 47, several of the most popular of the night 
watchmen of State street, the First Lieutenant of the 
Brighton Artillery, and our old and esteemed friend, 
Hungry Joe.” as 

They that would fain compose music to a drinking song 
are invited respectfully to consider ‘‘The Kavanagh,” 
from ‘Songs from Vagabondia.” Is it by Carman or 
Hovey? Here are two verses: 


A stone jug and a pewter mug, 
And a table set for three! 
A jug and a mug at every place, 
And a biscuit or two with Brie! 
Three stone jugs of Cruiskeen Lawn, 
And a cheese like crusted foam ! 
The Kavanagh receives to-night ! 
McMurrough is at home. 
a*e 
Throw ope the window to tite stars, 
And let the warm night in! 
Who knows what revelry in Mars 
May rhyme with rouse akin? : 
Fill up and drain the loving cup 
And leave no drop to waste! 
The moon looks in to see what’s up— 
Begad, she'd like a taste! 


* 


* . 


Or does any orchestrally minded plaything of hot imagi- 
nation sigh and hanker for something macabre? Here’s a 
grim anacreontic that appeared some time ago in the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette: 


Mrs. Life’s a piece in bloom, 

Death goes dogging everywhere ; 
She's the tenant of the room, 

He’s the ruffian on the stair. 


You shall see her as a friend, 

You shall bilk him once and twice ; 
But he’ll trap you in the end, 

And he’ll stick you for her price. 


With his kneebones at your chest, 
And his knuckles in your throat, 
You would reason—plead— protest! 

Clutching at her petticoat. 


But she’s heard it all before, 
Well she knows you've had your fun; 
So her frills flush ack 3 the door, 
And—her old man’s job is done. 


Or I should like right well to hear this ditty chanted 
rudely at a Symphony concert by Jack-the-Ripper. Jack, 


Nowadays everybody plays everything. | 
| is, of course, if he is still alive. 











wherever he may be, in mad house or in churchyard, or in 
some wretched outhouse, was undoubtedly a gentleman, a 
belated Marquis de Sade. I should like to hear this ditty 
from his polished lips and with appropriate gestures—that 
And if he is dead and yet 
were thus announced the entrances to Music Hall would be 
blocked. The song should be preceded by Rubinstein’s 
‘* Ivan IV.” and followed by Saint-Saéns’ immortal ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre.” e 
* x 

This reminds me that there was music in Boston this 
week. After many delays the Melba Concert Company 
finally appeared before a very large audience in Music 
Hall yesterday afternoon, the 10th. 

The honors of the concert were borne away easily by 
Plangon, who sang ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers” and that de- 
lightful air of the ‘‘ Drum Major,” from ‘‘ Le Caid,” by 
Thomas. His performance in every respect was admirable 
and memorable. He was applauded to the skies, and most 
deservedly. I think I saw somewhere the other day a pro- 
test against the singing of Schumann’s song in Freach. 
It seems to me singularly appropriate to the singer and the 
poet in that language. Paris loved Heine and gave hima 
resting place for his tired body. The grenadiers were 
soldiers of the great Napoleon, were they not? ‘* The 
Marseillaise ” is a French song, in spite of the story of that 
German mass. Plangon sings the song like a great opera 
singer in actual military service, with his face toward Ger- 
many. 

In the waltz, ‘‘Se Saran rose,” by Arditi and the mad 
scene from ‘‘ Lucia” Melbawas heard to marked advan- 
tage, and although in these selections there were traces of 
her late indisposition, still there was a great deal to excite 
wonder and hot praise. A tone from this woman when she 
is herself is a pure musical delight. With what queenly 
ease and authority does she deliver a phrase ! 

But in the wretched business from the second act of 
‘‘ Semiramide,” in which she was assisted by the earnest 
and massive Scalchi, Melba did not do herself justice. Her 
phrasing was shortened apparently by the necessity of 
taking breath, and her intonation was not always pure. 
She should let ‘‘Semiramide” alone. The music is hope- 
lessly old fasnioned and dull. 

I have often wondered what librettist and composer of 
to-day could do with the story of Semiramis, starting with 
the tale astold by Diodorus Siculus. This daughter of the 
goddess Astarte, who once embraced a mortal, driven 
thereto by jealous Venus ; this woman who as a baby was 
nursed by doves, and as a queen defied the laws of earth 
and nature and heaven; this civil engineer who turned 
Mount Bagistona into a statute and invented male sopranos 
(so they say) ; this conqueror of Media, Lybia and Egypt ; 
this builder of Babylonian walls and of hanging gardens 
wherein she might exult in horrid pleasures. Surely this 
magnificent creature of the East deserves a better place in 
the operatic gallery. 

Scalchi sang as a solo number the ‘‘Che faro” with 
hollow upper tones and sundry whoops and explosions, but 
in the duet by Rossini she did much better work than in 
her performances here last season. 

Mr. Mauguiere made little out of the air from ‘‘ Zampa,” 
and he was evidently under the weather. He and Plancgon 
sang the duet from ‘‘ Marta,” and the orchestra members 
of the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, reinforced by a 
few Boston players, gave the ‘‘Egmont” overture, the 
overture to ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” and the march 


‘from Gounod’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.” 


Plangon was obliged to repeat each of his songs, and 
Melba repeated the bravura passages with the flute from 
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‘Lucia.’ After the Arditi waltz she sang ‘‘ Old Folks at 
Home,” and she brought in the choking sob or sobbing 
choke at exactly the right time. Patti herself would have 
turaed green with envy. Oh, Melba, stop this wretched, 
blundering business! I hasten to add that Iam fond of 
Foster's tune in its proper place and sung without delib- 
erate attempt to churn emotion. ‘‘ Ethiopian serenaders” 
do this sort of thing much better than opera singers who 
try so hard to please the dear public. 
& 
x * 
The program of the fourth Symphony concert was as 


follows 

GPRS, Te BOS BENS oc scinvce cvtcendscessscsesince secon Smetana 

BPM MORT We. 1, TP MRGOR Nice ccnececccusscesubccecensencesaie Sgambati 
} Bizet 


es NN,” BOA Ba bee icudevisbes deddivoseveusecccbadeuesuweests 

The ever delightful music of Smetana and Bizet was well 
played, and Mr. Paur in his reading of the suite from 
‘' L’Arlésienne” followed closely the Parisian traditions as 
observed by Colonne. For instance, it was a pleasure to 
hear the andante molto in the first number, the character- 
istic melody of Fréderi, the ‘‘ innocent,” played by the 
saxophone, taken at its slow and suitable pace. As for the 
overture by Smetana, it is a model of grace and contra- 
puntal ease. It whets desire to hear the opera. Will the 
time ever come when opera will be a live, flourishing insti- 
tution in this town; when there will be an imperative de- 
sire to hear new works; when the fact that Emma Eames 
did or did not dine with an unmusical branch of an old 
family tree will not convulse society? I would gladly 
Swap performances of ‘‘The Messiah,” the ‘‘ Pastoral” 
symphony and *‘ Faust” with the stock cast, including the 
faithful and modest Miss Bauermeister, for a hearing of 
‘* L’Attaque du Moulin” or ‘* Mala Vita.” 

You heard the symphony by Sgambati, and THe MusicaL 
Couiker contained an admirable review of the work. To 
me the first movement is the most logical and the most in- 
teresting. The serenata may be a fifth wheel to a sym- 
phonic coach, but how skillfully the composer by harmonic 
device or pleasing instrumentation just avoids vulgarity 
when you expect the old-fashioned Italian operatic triv- 
iality. Thesecond movement and the finale seem to be the 
weakest, although in the latter there is ingenious use of 
strong rhythm. In the whole work there is no irresistible 
outburst of passion; there is no calm, oceanicdepth. In 
the andante, and even in the scherzo, there are suggestions 
of the incense, the candles, the organ mutterings, the 
chant, the pomp and the ceremony of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

The composer, sweatingly sincerely in his labor, still sug- 
gests musical insincerity after he is through. And yet 
this is hardly fair to him. For even if his music sounds 
labored, artificial ; if you find here a composite passage of 
Berlioz and Liszt, and also hear Boito’s harp, the work is 
grimly earnest. It often interests. It certainly deserves 
The chief impressions, however, after a single 
Poverty of melodic thought, absence of 
Or put it bluntly : The symphony 


respect. 
hearing are these : 
true depth of feeling. 
is without entrails. 

* : * 

The program of the Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall 
Saturday evening will be as follows: Symphony, E flat, 
Mozart; symphonic poem, flute and orchestra (first time), 
Benoit ; entr'acte from ‘‘ Rosamunde,” Schubert ; march, 
B minor, Schubert-Liszt ; overture, ‘‘ La Part du Diable,” 
Auber. 

Mrs. Florence P. Hartmann will give a song recital in 
Horticultural Hall the 20th, with the assistance of Mr. 
Rotoli and the Kneisel Quartet. The Kneisel Quartet will 
play Haydn’s G major quartet, op. 77; an andante by 
Grieg in G minor, and Dvordk’s quartet in F major, op. 96. 

The Adamowski Quartet will give its first concert in 
Chickering Hall the 2ist. The program will include Mo- 
zart’s D major quartet, Chadwick's romanza for violin and 
piano (MS., first time), and César Cui’s quartet C minor, op. 
45 (first time), 

Mr. Arthur Beresford, assisted by Mr. Norman McLeod, 
will give asong recital in Union Hall the 23d. 

Messrs. Max Heinrich, Whiting and Roth will give a 
concert in Steinert Hall Tuesday evening. The program 
will include Gaudeamus, twelve songs by Jensen, op. 40, 
and Bruch’s Swedish dances, op. 63. 

Sousa’s Band will give a series of four concerts in Boston, 
Sunday evenings, the 18th and 25th, at the Boston Theatre; 
Monday evening, the 26th, at the People’s Church, and 
Wednesday evening the 28th, in Mechanics’ Hall. The 
soloist will be Mrs. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer. 

Mr. Emil Tiffero, tenor, assisted by Mr. Molé, Mr. Johns 
and Dr. Kelterborn, will give a concert in Steinert Hall the 
23d, 

**Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah” will be sung by 
the Cecilia in Music Hall November 28. The chief solo 
parts will be taken by Mrs. Wyman and Messrs. Davis 
and Meyn. 

The program of the Kneisel Quartet concert, which will 
be given to-morrow evening in Union Hall, is as follows: 
Quartet in D minor, Cherubini; quartet, E flat major, op. 


74, Beethoven; piano trio, A minor, Rubinstein. Mr. 


Perabo will be the pianist. 
Mr. Eliot Hubbard will give a song recital in Chickering 








Hall Wednesday evening. He will be assisted by Mrs. S. 
B. Field, pianist. 

Miss Sigrid Lunde will give a concert in Steinert Hall 
the 20th. She will be assisted by Miss Chandler. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell, of this city, has finished a piano 
sonata which bears a motto from one of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idyls 
of the King.” 

The first of Mrs. Helen D. Orvis’ five concerts for young 
people will be given in Chickering Hall Saturday morning. 

The New England Conservatory String Quartet will play 
in Sleeper Hall Thursday evening Haydn's D major 
quartet and Schumann’s piano quartet. Mrs. Bertha 
Maas will be the pianist. Puiip HALE. 


The Brooklyn Season Open. 
BROGKLYN, November 13, 1894. 
HE people of Brooklyn had so much good 
music all summer that they were a trifle slow in open- 
ing their winter season. Seidl was at Brighton Beach, 
you know, and that 1s only a step from town. Sousa, too, 
was at Manhattan Beach, and between them there was 
music if hot harmony. The town season began with a 
Melba concert, the earnings whereof were not overwhelm- 
ing, and just before election the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its rehearsal and concert at the Academy of Music. 
Perhaps you did not know that New York came near get- 
ting the rehearsals of this orchestrathis winter. Nothing 
prevented the change in the plan but the appeals of lead- 
ing members of the old Philharmonic Society. That society 
is practically dead, but refuses to recognize the fact, and 
at the performance the other night the only conspicuous 
member of it was Mr. Henry K. Sheldon, its presidenf, in 
a box. It was the custom of the society in former times to 
preface each of its concerts with three afternoon rehear- 
sals. Under Mr. Thomas these were actual rehearsals. 
Pecuniary considerations led tothe abolition of the first 
two rehearsals, and the one afternoon performance that is 
now vouchafed to us is one of the precious legacies of 
Philharmonic management. Mr. Ellis has not been satis- 
fied with the attendance in Brooklyn, and at the close of 
last season it was practically decided to give concerts in 
New York on Friday afternoon and Saturday night, and 
restrict Brooklyn to Thursday evening only. Perhaps he 
is sorry now that he did not do it, for the attendance at 
both rehearsal and concert was far from flattering. A city 
of 1,000,000 people, full of wealth, supplied with good 
musicians and good teachers, desirous of posing as a mu- 
sical town, yet it gives half a house to the best concert 
that it has. It is unaccountable. Of course the advocates 
of the Boston band swear that it is the Seid] Society that 
is doing it all, that the energetic women who form that 
unique society have won all the money that was to be spent 
for music by solicitation and assault, but that allegation is 
not to be repeated except in a whisper. 

The orchestra was in magnificent shape, though it is not 
to be denied that there were restful and even lethargic 
moments under Mr. Paur’sconducting. He was at his best 
in the ‘‘ Kaiser March,” gave a fair performance of a set of 
dances culled from the works of Gluck, played the ‘‘ Car- 
nival Romain” overture with bounce, but was unsym- 
pathetic in the C major symphony of Schumann. The 
technical performance of the symphony was nearly perfect, 
but the soul was absent. It looked a little like hard times 
to find that the stage of the Academy was not decorated 
on Saturday night, for it has been an immemorial custom 
with the Philharmonic society to place palms and flowering 
plants along the front of the stage, and the Seidl Society 
always makes a brave display of flowers. The Symphony 
Orchestra could not get a date at the Academy in Decem- 
ber, so it will not make its second appearance here until 
January. 

Choral activities began the night of the 8th instant, with 
a performance at the Academy of the Maenner Gesang 
Verein Arion, under direction of Mr. Arthur Claassen, who 
is to be considerably in evidence this winter, as he is not 
only to lead concerts in German, but will direct the three 
concerts of the Brooklyn Choral Society, replacing Mr. 
Mortimer C. Wiske. German concerts are seldom suf- 
ficiently advertised, in this city at least. It is taken for 
granted that good fellowship and local gossip will obviate 
the need of printer’sink. This misplaced faith and bad 
weather affected the attendance at what proved to be a 
really excellent concert. If the German societies will con- 
tinue to sing in such places as the Academy there will be a 
rapid rise in the public estimation of them ; for in this town, 
where puritanism is somewhat affected, there is a hazy 
notion that beer has more to do than song in gathering the 
many vereins and tafelstogether. The singers were strong 
and hearty, and their voices had that silvery quality that 
too commonly disappears after long residence in our 
catarrhal climate. The choral numbers comprised Bruch’s 
** Frithjof,” Zerlett’s ‘Grave in Busento,” a pretty little bit 
by Mr. Claassen himself, ‘‘Wem Liebe Rosen Bringt,” 
(sung a4 capella), a fanciful ‘‘ Nachtgruss” by Kroegel, and 
the finale to ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The women’s chorus of the 
Arion assisted the maennerchor in the ‘‘ Lohengrin” num- 
ber. An orchestra gave a fair performance of Massenet’s 
overture to ‘‘ Phaedra,” the apprentices’ dance from ‘* Die 
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Meistersinger,” a Slav dance by Dvordk and the ‘‘ Death 
Dance” by Saint-Saéns. Fischer was ill and therefore 
absent, but we had Mrs. Blauvelt, who sang charmingly 
and who gave an aria by Bemberg, in addition to her num- 
bers in the Bruch and Wagner pieces ; Marie Mattfeld, con- 
tralto; Carl Naeser, tenor; E. C. M. Von Cronau, baritone; 
and a Mr. Meyn, of Boston, who took Fischer’s place. 

The next choral performance of note will be on Decem- 
ber 5 at St. Bartholmew’s Church, when the Choir Guild 
of the Long Island diocese, numbering 350 voices and aided 
by an orchestra of thirty members, will sing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” Mr. J. E. Van Olinda will 
direct, as usual, and Mr. William Nungasser, treasurer of 
the guild, will consider the applications of people who 
want to be honorary members. Bishop Littlejohn is the 
patron, 

Some days later the Brooklyn Choral Society, which has 
been held together by the efforts of Mr. Myron Kelsey and 
other musical enthusiasts, and has been thoroughly reor- 
ganized, will have achance to show what it can do, for it 
will sing ‘‘The Messiah” at the Academy of Music with 
well-known soloists. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe was to have played in the 
second of the concerts of the Brooklyn Institute on the 
14th inst., but a cable dispatch, dated the 9th, announced 
her illness in London, and her inability to take the steamer 
she had expected to sail on ; so Mr. Xaver Scharwenka was 
rather hastily summoned to take her place. The programs 
had been printed, but a new set had to be made out, for 
Mr. Scharwenka retained only one of Miss Aus Der Ohe’s 
numbers—the ‘‘Moonlight” sonata. It is not impossible 
that Mr. Paul Tidden might have been engaged for this 
concert, for he is a Brooklyn boy and is popular here, but 
it happens that he is to play on the same night at Memorial 
Hall, where Mrs. Tyler Dutton will sing forhim. The In- 
stitute concerts bring out so many people that it has been 
found necessary to duplicate, and the same program is 
therefore offered at 3:30 in the afternoon and at 8 o'clock at 
night. The associate of Mr. Scharwenka in this concert 
will be Mrs. Carl Alves. 

Mrs. Emma Richardson Kuster gave a recital at her 
home, 393 Madison street, on Thursday evening. She gave 
a highly creditable performance of a Rubinstein romance, 
with violin accompaniment by Mr. Arthur Melvin Taylor, 
and played with crispness and brilliancy the study in C by 
Rubinstein. Her pupils who appeared with her on this 
occasion were: Misses Sadie A. Cross, E. Florence 
Hamilton, Millie W. Gray, Ethel Emerson, Annie Fuller, 
Sophie and Carrie Dewes, Gwendolin Brown, May Rawson 
and Master Philip Watkins. 

Band concerts are in vogue just now. The redoubtable 
Mr. Innes played at the Grand Opera House last night. 
They are giving Sunday evening concerts right along at 
that theatre, the Seventh Regiment band having preceded 
Mr. Innes. Sousa and other notables are to follow. At 
the performance last evening one solo was sung by Miss 
Josephine Palmer, who is a niece of Mr. A. M. Palmer, the 
manager. ; 

For the next two weeks brass music will resound in the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory, and there is a lot of room 
for it to resound in. The armory has just been occupied 
by the regiment, and before drills are inaugurated for the 
season there will be a big fair. The drill shed is the largest 
in the world, so there will be a chance for Mr. Fohs, the 
leader of the band, to spread himself without getting his 
notes snarled up in galleries and posts. 

The first of a series of organ recitals at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. James, on St. James place, was 
given on Friday evening by Mr. J. Senior Parker. He was 
assisted by Miss Nellie Hart, contralto, and Mr. William 
Ballinger, baritone. 

Several banjo, mandolin and guitar clubs united in a con- 
cert last Monday night at the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and if they hadn'tallowed one young 
man to playthe march from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” the circum- 
stance would have been freely forgiven. 

Of course you know that our Beethoven, Mr. ‘‘ Bob” 
Thallen, who goes to more concerts and sits them out more 
faithfully than any other man living, has renewed his ‘‘Sat- 
urday Mornings” at his delightful place of residence. He 
and his pupils make good music, and before every impor- 
tant concert in Brooklyn he has his scholars review the 
music to be played or sung, in the form of a piano score. 

From the fact that the press agent has been around to 
leave word that under no circumstances can Miss Camille 
D’Arville appear again in tights, except for just half an 
hour in her new opera, it is to be inferred that the coy 
young singer of this name is to appear in Brooklyn, and so 
she is this week at the Park Theatre in the piece that she 
has been singing in Boston, ‘‘ Madeleine ; or, The Magic 
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Kiss.” She has young Mr. Aubrey Boucicault with her, 
and he is to have the leading male part in the opera, for it 
has been discovered that instead of being an actor, as his 
friends were kind enough to believe, he is a baritone 
singer. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett gave an analytical piano recital, 
with vocal aid from Miss Marie Antoinette Summers, at his 
Central School of Musical Art on Wednesday morning 
last. Dr. Hanchett is versed in the history, theory, science 
and practice of his calling, and is a good organist as well 
as pianist. 

The Abbey & Grau Company will appear here on some 
of their off nights, but the choice of pieces has not yet 
been made. 


The Arion Society Sings the “Song 
to Aegir.” 

AST Sunday evening the Arion Maenner- 
chor gave the season’s first concert at their own 
society hall. The auditorium and the adjoining alcoves 
were crowded to an unusual degree by the members and 
their families to hear the execution of an interesting pro- 
gram. 

The chief attraction on this occasion lay in the first pro- 
duction of Kaiser Wilhelm’s ‘‘Sang an Aegir.” This 
composition had only recently been produced in Berlin, 
with great success, and Frank Van der Stucken infused the 
right spirit into the chorus, which sang the hymn or an- 
them with inspiring effect, and had to repeat it for the 
edification of the audience. The‘:Sang an Aegir” is in 
three strophes, and the music is of the simplest kind, Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s characteristics, such as we know them, being 
found therein. It contains the elements of popularity with 
the singing societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The orchestra and the society rendered Von Weingierl’s 
‘‘Kampf” in pleasing style, while another new work, 
Hegar's ‘‘ Rudolf von Werdenberg,” was not so successful, 
sung a capella. 

Gertrude M. Stein sang well the aria from ‘‘ Die Jung- 
frau van Orleans,” by Tschaikowsky,sodid Elsa Kutschera 
in the aria from ‘‘ L’Africaine.” Léon Jacquet, flutist of 
the Damrosch Orchestra, played delightfully in the 
symphonic poem for flute and orchestra by Peter Benoit. 

Frank Von der Stucken deserves great credit for the re- 
sults of the first concert this season, the program contain- 
ing five decided novelties. 


Cologne.—At the first Giirzenich concert in Cologne, 
the religious opera of Rubinstein,‘‘ Moses,” was given with 
great success. The work was represented by the first five 
pictures, the first half of the seventh and the second half of 
the eighth. Director Wiillner deserves credit for the care- 
ful rehearsing of the work. The soloists were Carl Mayer, 
Schwerin; Frau Maria Wilhelmj, Wiesbaden; Carl Die- 
rich, Leipsic ; Fri. Kloppenburg, Frankfort; Herr Fenten, 
Dusseldorf, &c. 


Seyffardt.—Ernst H. Seyffardt, of Stuttgart, has 
completed a full program work, ‘‘Aus Deutschlands 
grosser Zeit,” for solo voices, mixed choir, male choir and 
orchestra, with organ ad libitum. This new work is based 
on a poem by Adolf Kiepert. 


Ages of One Hundred Famous Singers.— 
Ma.es.—Agnesi, 42; Babbini, 62 ; Bartlemann, 52; de Beg- 
nis, 56; Bellamy, 75; Bennett, 66; Bernacchi, 66; Bettini, 
42; Bonoldi, 63; Braham, 82; Briguoli, 67 ; Caffarelli, 80; 
Carestini, 58; Crescentini, 80; Dunne, 49; Farinelli, 77; 
Formes, 74; Gardoni, 61; Giuglini, 39; Guadagni, 72; 
Harrison, 55; Hobbs, 78; Incledon, 63; Kelly, 64; Kny- 
vett, 77; Lablache, 64; Leffler, 49; Mario, 73; Maas, 39; 
Meredith, 68; Naldi, 50; Nourrit, 37; Parry 69; Pelligrini, 
52; Perkins, 30 ; Phillips, 75; Ronconi, 67; Rubinelli, 76; 
Rubini, 59 ; Seguin, 43 ; Siboni, 59 ; Staudig], 54; Tamberlik, 
69; Tamburini, 76; Templeton, 84; Tichatschek, 79; 
Velluti, 80; Weiss, 47; Wilson, 49; Winn, 50; average 
life, 62 years. 

Fema.es.—Aguari, 40; Banti, 47; Barbieri Nini, 90; 
Bates, 66; De Begnis, 53; Billington, 58; Bishop, 74; 
Bosio, 29; Cabel, 58; Caradori Allen, 65; Catalini, 70; 
Cole, 38; Cuzzoni, 70; Danzi, 32; Duprez, 43 ; Gabrielli, 
66 ; Gassier, 45; Grisi, 57; Hasse, 83; Hayes, 36 ; Knyvett, 
86; Lange, 70; Lind, 67; Linley, 38; Malibran, 28; Mara, 
84; Milder, 53; di Murska, 53; Nantier Didee, 36; Parepa 
Rosa, 38; Pasta, 67; Paton Wood, 62; Patti C., 49; Paul 
Howard, 49; Persiani, 55; Pisaroni, 79; Robinson, 52; 
Rudersdorff, 60; Sainton Dolby, 64; Schoenberger, 98; 
Schroeder Devrient, 56; Sontag, 48; Stephens, 91 ; Stor- 
ace, 51; Titiens, 46; Todi, 45; Tree, 75; Vestris, 59; 
Weiss, 54; Wendling, 39; average life, 57 years. 

This compilation is by John Tower, a well-known voice 
specialist, who varies his duties as a teacher by writing 
and lecturing on vocal culture. 








Distinguished Godfathers.—The new born child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugen D’Albert (Teresa Carrefio), will have two 
distinguished godfathers, E. A. MacDowell and Richard 
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ARIE TAVARY and her grand epera eom- 
pany gave Chicago the first grand opera of the 
season this week. The operas given were ‘ I] Trovatore,” 
‘“‘The Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘ Faust.” This company makes 
a mistake in presenting operas before the audiences of 
great cities. It is decidedly uneven in its construction. 
Bad and good qualities are both present, but it must be 
said that the bad largely predominate. 

Guille, the tenor, has a fine voice and is full of fire and 
vigor. He gave an intensely dramatic presentation of 
** Canio” in ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” and ‘‘ Turridu in *‘ Cavalleria.” 
He sang the ‘‘ Di quella Pira,” from ‘* Trovatore,” as one 
seldom hears it, and inevery respect proved himself an artist 
of great merit. The other tenor, Payne Clark, is just the 
opposite. His voice, while it has some natural beauty, is 
spoiled by his defective tone production and is often forced 
to the extent of making it untrue tothe pitch. His phrasing 
is crude and he seems not to have the correct idea of artistic 
singing. His acting is, if anything, worse than his singing. 
His conceptions of the characters he assumes are in every 
way erroneous. He is stagey and rants at every oppor- 
tunity. One instance, as an illustration, is his ‘* Faust.” 
He represents ‘‘ Faust” as a beardless boy, and one would 
think from his actions throughout the opera that ‘‘ Faust” 
was under the care of a governess. 

William Mertens is always a satisfactory member of 
anoperacompany. His voice is of fine quality, and he uses 
it with excellent taste. He was fine asthe ‘* Count” in 
‘*Trovatore,” and sang the ‘‘ Toreador'’s” song in ‘‘ Car- 
men” with fire and spirit. His impersonation of the treach- 
erous and revengeful ‘‘ Tonio” in ‘tI Pagliacci” was a fine 
piece of acting, and he sang the beautiful prologue in the 
same opera magnificently. William H. Hamilton has no 
business to attempt grand opera. He has been a buffo 
basso too long to be able to have the least understanding 
of serious parts. He wascomicalas ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” and 
was so bad that his performance really was funny, but 
then ‘‘ Mephistopheles” is not a comedy part. The choius 
of the company is absolutely doleful. It sings out of tune 
and out of time, and the members act like alot of dum- 
mies. The orchestra is bad, and unequal to the music of 
grand opera. The players play tag with the music, and 
the incompetency of the conductor is constantly apparent. 
Marie Tavary, the prima donna, is a fairly good artist. 
She is earnest and conscientious, but the great amount of 
work she is forced to do makes her voice sound worn and 
tired. She is in a dramatic way better than the average 
prima donna. 

One member of the company deserves far more than 
passing mention. Thea Dorre is a young American mezzo 
soprano, whose beautiful voice, with its rich, sympathetic 
tone, so full of life and warmth, attracts one instantly. She 
gave an impersonation of ‘‘ Carmen” that was really great. 
She understands the character and presents it faithfully. 
As “Siebel” in ‘‘ Faust” she also scored a great success. 
She is in appearance also an ideal ‘‘ Siebel.” This young 
artist certainly has a great future. She ought to bein a 
real grand opera company and doubtless will have the op- 
portunity before long, as singers who have the dramatic 
ability possessed by Miss Dorre and a beautiful voice are 
scarce. 

* 

* 

The concerts of the Chicago Orchestra at the Auditorium 
this week brought out Cherubini’s overture to the ‘‘ Water 
Carrier,” Handel's concerto for two violins, violoncello and 
string orchestra, Chopin’s polonaise in A flat, op. 53 (or- 
chestration by Theodore Thomas), and Schubert’s ninth 
symphony in C major. Cherubini’s work shows the great 
master of counterpoint in every phrase. Its melody is also 
flowing and spontaneous. Handel's concerto is one of 
twelve written for the same instruments. It is full of the 
beautiful simplicity of melody and fine contrapuntal effects 
so characteristic of Hiindel. 
Theodore Thomas has arranged several great piano 
works for the orchestra. It is doubtful if such a composi- 
tion as the A flat polonaise can be adequately performed by 
an orchestra. Some passages are possible only upon the 
instrument for which they were written, and this polonaise 
contains several such instances. There are plenty of com- 


* 





Strauss, the famous composers. 





do well to confine himself to them and let the piano music 
alone. The Schubert symphony is one of the most magni- 
ficent productions of composers. The orchestra played 
exceedingly well and is surely developing strength and 
characterin each performance. 
«*% 

Last Sunday the Kunitz String Quartet played this fine 
program at the residence of Mrs. Eberlein, 56 Bellevue 
place : 
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Mr. Harry Dimond 

The members of this quartet are working hard, and they 
have in Mr. Carl Wolfsohn an able director and powerful 
friend. The work performed by them is conscientious and 
artistic. This concert was the first of a series of eight 
to be given alternate Sundays at the residences of Mrs. 
Eberlein and Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. The first of these at 
Mr. Wolfsohn’s will be given to-morrow. 

* * 

The Chicago Choral Club of the Armour Institute is do- 
ing a good work for the cause of music among the people. 
There cannot be too many such organizations. The club 
has the indorsement of some of the leading society people 
of the city. The objects of the society are well set forth in 
a little pamphlet and the results bid fair to be satisfactory. 
The dues are merely nominal, $3 a year, and the director is 
an able and experienced musician. 


* 
= * 


The Lorelei Lady Quartet is the name of the latest vocal 
organization of that kind in Chicago. The members are: 
Harriet Beynon, first soprano ; Gertrude Grosscup, second 
soprano ; Clara Ongawa, first alto, and Grace McChesney, 
second alto. The young ladies have good voices, which 
are well trained. They are practicing assiduously, and 
already have several good engagements. 


cam 
* * 

Maud S. Winklebleck, Gertrude Grosscup, William E. 
Dennis and Walton Perkins will give aconcert at Green- 
ville, Ohio, on the 16th inst. 

- * 

Great interest is manifested in the coming of César 

Thomson, accounts of whose great success in New York 


have reached us. * 


* x 
Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young will give a series of recitals 
at the Richelieu Hotel. The last will consist of a one act 
opera which will be given by Miss Sadie Lovedale and Mr. 
Young with scenic accessories so far as possible. 
WALTON PERKINS. 


Charles Wood.—Mr. Charles Wood, who set to 
music the ode written by Mr. Swinburne for the opening of 
the Royal College of Music, has just finished the incidental 
music to the ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides,” which is 
to be performed at Cambridge this month. 

Meyer Lutz.—One of the most important musical 
pieces on the way to production is a work composed by 
Meyer Lutz, the musical director of the Gaiety for so many 
years, and written by W. Saftle, Jr. It is named ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty.” 

Mayence.—At Mayence the Symphony concerts, un- 
der the direction of Emil Steinbach, have begun. At the 
first concert Beethoven’s second symphony, the overture to 
Schumann’s ‘‘Genoveva,” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Tasso,” were per- 
formed. Eugéne Ysaye played Saint-Saéns’ B minor con- 
certo and the Scottish fantasie, by Max Bruch. 


Hummel’s New Opera.—“ Ein truer Schelm ” is 
the title of Hummel’s new opera in two acts, which has 
been given for the first time in Prague. The music is in 
the style of the last century, and has but few reminders of 
‘‘Mara.” There is a polonaise, an effective love duet ; the 
songs of the fool are original and characteristic, also a 
quartet, all of which were favorably received. 

“ Faust ” Millennium.—Paris is preparing for the 
1,000th performance of ‘‘ Faust.” In the apotheosis which 
terminates the performance ‘‘ Marguerite” is to appear in 
a golden cloud ; also a statue of Gounod. Figures repre- 
senting his principal characters and a choir consisting of 
all the artists of the opera will sing a hymn of glorification, 
of which M. Jules Barbier is to write the words and M. 
Ambroise Thomas the music. 

Copenhagen.—The Copenhagen concert season has 
so far brought out several interesting programs. Director 
Hennings will add to the Philharmonic concerts smaller 
entertainments. The first of these has already taken place 
with a novelty, sonate, op. 10, for piano and violin, by Fini 
Henriques, executed by the composer and the pianist Frau 
Christensen-Geelmuyden. The vocalist was Eva Mansen, 
the wife of the well-known North Poletraveler. The latter 
artist before leaving for Norway gave a successful concert. 
At the Opera, Sigrid Wolff, a Norwegian singer, appeared 
in ‘‘Carmen” and as ‘‘ Amneris” in ‘‘ Aida.” Sophocles’ 
‘ Antigone” with Mendelssohn’s music was also given a 
hearing. Johan Svendsen will give two symphony con- 
certs with the Royal Orchestra. 





positions written for the orchestra, and Mr. Thomas would 
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Cincinnati. 
CincinnaTI, Ohio, November 11, 1894. 

Pe May festivals and the College of Music have 

constituted the two chief pillars upon which has rested 
Cincinnati’s musical fame. 
and moment, intrinsically excellent and vitally effective, have 
existed and do exist in ourcommunity. But the festivals and 
the college have caused the name of Cincinnati to loom conspic- 
The May festivals were an 


Other musical enterprises of pith 


uously in the eyes of the nation. 
outgrowth of the North American Sangerbund, which came to 
The first festival was held in May, 1873, with 
Theodore Thomas as musical director. The second was held in 
two were given in a temporary frame structure 
erected for the Sdngerbund at the southwest corner of Elm and 


Cincinnati in 1869. 


1875. These 
Fourteenth streets. 

In May, 1878, a magnificent new building, now known as Music 
Hall, was dedicated by the third of the biennial festivals, and 
the occasion was marked by a high tide of popular enthusiasm, 


a splendor of civic 


decoration and a brilliancy of artistic accom- 
By this time the 
festival was evidently a Cincinnati institution, not only popular, 
but with the philanthropist 


Reuben R. Springer as the good angel, and the enterprising, 


plishments before undreamed of in Cincinnati. 


permanent, and its promoters, 
courageous George Ward Nichols as captain, bethought them of 
ollegeto be founded in the midst of this community, 


had reached so brilliant an efflorescence 


a great < 
where the love of music 
of sudden springtime. 

This institution was the far famed College of Music. It is 
obvious that the corner stone upon which the college rests was 
borne to its place upon a rushing tide of that sudden, universal 
enthusiasm which is acharacteristic element in American life ; 
but this corner stone was cubical and solid, not being a mere pith- 
ball of adventurous trust, but an endowment of substantial prop- 
erty given by the wise benevolence of Mr. Reuben R. Springer 
and his associates. 

[he college property immediately adjoins Music Hall on the 
south, but the two institutions are under separate boards of 
trustees and wholly distinct. The purpose and scope of the col- 
lege are unique. With scarcely an exception, American schools 
for the cultivation of musical art are built upon sandy founda- 
tions of mere popular good will, and any new current of fashion- 
able caprice may steal from beneath them the loose grains which 
sustain them; but with the Cincinnati college it is far other- 
wise. 

Mr. Springer was one of those Americans whose history and 
character cause the breast to swell with a just and noble pride of 
country. Beginning life in the humble station of a steamboat 
clerk, he rose by steady increments along steps of financial prog- 
ress, whose honesty and legitimacy no one ever questioned, to 
He saw that a potent influence 
was working upon the social fabric through the power of music 


the rank of a multi-millionaire. 


in its higher forms, and desiring that this flood of enthusiasm 
should not be diffused like a tropical rainfall, vaguely or even 
destructively, he cut for it a channel, deep, wide and straight; 
he gave property and an endowment that there might be estab- 
lished in the city a completely equipped school, which, being 
secured against the fluctuations of commercial caprice, could 
make a sacred mission of hunting out and developing musical 
gifts wherever they might exist, in whatever stratum of society, 
from the richest to the poorest. This institution was formally 
opened October 15, 1878, and having run a course of sixteen 
years with a steady crescendo of unvarying prosperity a grand 
took place October 15 in commemoration of the 
college and its founders. 

The first president, Mr. Geo. Ward Nichols, after a life of 
tireless and unselfish labor, passed to his final rest September 15, 
1885, and his successor was Mr. Peter Rudolf Neff, who had been 
a member of the board of trustees from the beginning. Mr. Neff 
was at that time a retired hardware merchant, a gentleman of 


celebration 


ample fortune and elegant leisure, with musical and literary 
During the last nine years he has conducted the college 
with singular tact and ability. 


tastes 
He is a gentleman of thorough 
business capacity and large experience, and he is thus able to 
supply to an institution which deals with such combustibles and 
explosives as musicians and their pupils that foreseeing wisdom 
and Added to 
this, his Christian kindliness and unvarying suavity make him 
an ideal helmsman for such a ship as the College of Music. 

After the resignation of Mr. Thomas it was thought best to 
have 


conservative caution which forestalls disaster. 


each department, whether of piano, violin, theory, organ, 
voice, elocution, languages or literature, under competent heads, 
rather than under one musical director, with control of the entire 
curriculum, and the result has proved the wisdom of this 
course. Steadily the attendance has increased, until there is 
now a strong likelihood that the enrollment will reach a thousand 
this year. 

One of the distinguished physicians of the city some years ago 
offered when the 1,000 limit was reached to give a grand ban- 
quet in honor of the college to its trustees and faculty. We 
are all getting our appetites ready by the requisite antecedent, 
abstinence, to honor his viands at an early date in the future. 
It is a noteworthy fact that even last year, when the breath was 
nearly squeezed out of half the musicians in the country, the 
college experienced no diminution in its patronage. : 

During the present season the college will give a long series 
of concerts, some by the professors and others by the students, 
the concerts chiefly being in the category of chamber and miscel- 
laneous music 

There has been and is yet an earnest hope anda patient labor 
looking toward the establishment of a high grade orchestra in 
this city, and in this and all other large enterprises of general 
utility the college is a potent factor. The purpose of the college 
is primarily, and without stretching the lines of truth too far it 
may be said its purpose is exclusively that of teaching its stu- 
dents and making them good musicians. This education it af- 


fords by lessons, both private and in classes, upon all the 
branches comprehended within the strict circumference of mu- 
sic, by recitals and concerts designed chiefly for illustration and 
inculcation, by lectures upon musical esthetics, musical history, 





English literature and other collateral branches. The students 
of the college are drawn from all parts of the country, but espe- 
cially from the Southern, Western and Middle States, and its 
graduates are filling posts of honor, emolument and influence in 
many localities. Thus the patrons and trustees of the school 
feel that the beneficence of Mr. Springer and the others who 
augmented the endowment is reaching a satisfactory fruition. 
The stockholders number seventy-one, and it is said that their 
aggregate fortunes reach $30,000,000, so that they fairly repre- 
sent the monetary backbone of Cincinnati. The professors and 
instructors number upward of forty, and constitute a body of 
musical educators remarkable equally for their personal talents 
and their skill as teachers. 

On the occasion of the recent birthdayparty of the college (it 
having attained the age of ‘‘ sweet sixteen’’) the most splendid 
preparations were made. The entrance way was dazzling with 
arches, gorgeously colored gas jets, wrought into harps and 
mottoes ; within the ample corridors and spacious concert halls, 
the Odeon and Lyceum (both.parts of the college), handsomely 
draped in the college colors, and ablaze with gas jets, received 
the surging throng of richly dressed men and women ; fora more 
superb and cosmopolitan gathering of Cincinnati’s brightest and 
best has never been known in the history of the city. The 
genuine Americanism of the college was never more emphati- 
cally illustrated or touchingly manifested than on this memo- 
rable night, when thousands of persons met and mingled with 
cordial good will and unaffected heartiness, and there was no 
test of admission save intellect and character, for the struggling 
music student and the slender salaried clerk were as cordially 
welcomed as the dignitaries of Church and State and the money 
kingsofcommerce. This gala day of the College of Music will 
long be remembered as an impressive object lesson in that 
divine mission of music versified by Schiller and set to tones by 
Beethoven in his choral symphony, ‘‘ All men become brothers 
where thy gentle pinion rests.” 

Nothing more truly American, more wholesomely humanizing, 
more effective toward that leveling which is not degradation is 
known than music, and this first great social festival of the 
College of Music was an impressive lesson to the rich men of 
our country. Van CLEVE. 


Jarecki is Dead. 
glad drag JARECKI, pianist, died last Sat- 


urday, of typhoid fever, at his father’s residence in 
Denver. He was twenty-seven years old, and studied ten 
years under Schwenka, Moritz Moskowski and Karl Klind- 
worth. 

Mr. Jarecki, when but seven years old, played in Stein- 
way and Chickering halls, in New York. He gave his last 
recital here January 17, of this year, in Chickering Hall, 
when he was assisted by Mrs. Carl Alves, Richard Arnold, 
Arthur Laser and Mrs. Emil Gramm. 


Walter Kaufmann.—Mr. Walter Kaufmann, the ’cellist, 
was one of the soloists at the Lotus Club’s entertainment 
last Saturday evening, and his fine playing was much ap- 
preciated. 

Musical People Arrive.—dZelie de Lussan, Lucille Hill 
and Sig. Corsi, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ar- 
rived in New York last Saturday on the ‘‘ Campania.” On 
‘* La Champagne,” which arrived Sunday, were Mr. Maurice 
Grau, the de Reszkes, Ancona, and M. H. Bemberg, the 
composer, who comes to witness the first performance of 
‘‘Elaine.” Ysaye, the violinist, and M. Victor Gromzeski, 
Mlle. Jules Miramar, M. Nouveli, M. Louis Saar and Mile. 
Jane de Vigne. 

Stavenhagen Coming.— Bernhard Stavenhagen, the 
pianist, and Jean Gerardy, the wonderful juvenile violon- 
cellist, will appear at Carnegie Hall, New York, under the 
management of Mr. Mayer, December 12. 


Eddy at St. Louis.— Clarence Eddy, the well-known 
organist, gave two recitals on the new organ of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, St. Louis, last Wednesday. Both 
recitals were largely attended. 


Hegner’s School of Chamber Music.—Anton Hegner, 
the well-known ‘cellist, has opened a studio in Music Hall, 
where he will give instruction in ensemble playing, afford- 
ing an admirable oppertunity to those who desire to perfect 
themselves in this branch. 


The Manuscript Society.—The public meeting of the 
Manuscript Society will be held in Chickering Hall the 
evenings of December 12, January 29 and April 4; the 
private meetings being announced for last Monday even- 
ing, December 4, January 9, February 7, March 8 and 
April 15, the locale being in Carnegie Hall, Room 8. The 
Seidl Orchestra will appear at the first and third public 
meetings, and the Beethoven String Quartet at the second. 

Vocal numbers formed the major portion of last Monday’s 
program. Manuscript songs by Russell K. Miller, C. Whit- 
ney Coombs, Max Muehlert and W. Victor Harris, being 
sung by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Zippora Monteith, Mr. 
Max Muehlert and Miss Marguerite Hall. Mr. P. A. 
Schnecker contributed a vocal quartet, which was sung by 
Mrs. Charles E. Hollister, Mrs. Carl Alves and Messrs. W. 
H. Reiger and E. F. Bushnell; Mr. Homer M. Bartlett 
played a group of three piano pieces from his own pen, and 
a couple of movements from a sonata for piano and violin, 
by R. G. Cole, were played by Messrs. Harris and L. Von 
Gaertner. 





Foreign Items. 

Haydn’s Opera Again.—Later particulars regard- 
ing the opera by Haydn, which was found in the archives 
of Prinze Esterhazy, say that it contains four principal 
singing parts; the orchestra is composed of strings, flute, 
oboe and horns. The libretto isfullof humor. The writer 
of music who discovered it, and who will touch it up, is Dr. 
Robert Hirschfield. 

Schroeder Directed.—The pupils’ concert of the 
Ducal Conservatory of Music at Sondershausen was given 
October 20, under Director Schriéder, with the following 
program : 

Quartet, B sharp, for string instruments................eese0e0s Haydn 


Herren Ropte, Westerengel; Hinrichs, Ludwigslust; Toelle, 
Leimbach ; Schlenzig, Sabissa. 


Concerto No. 27, for violin (Second and Third Suites)........... Viotti 
Herr Ludwig, Sondershausen. 
Concerto, for violoncello: (Part Diecsiec.cudsccccccesccccscccsces Molique 
Herr Schlenzig. 
Sonate, for two violins, ’cello and piano... ............eseeeeees Purcell 


Fri. Horn, Miihlhausen; Fri. Lucile Thrane, Eau-Claire ; 
Herren Thrane, Eau-Claire; Schweppe, Diisseldorf. 
Songs for tenor— 


Studie..... secksoctssvetas iddvaplnesiwantedpiewess ecceacdtese Jul. Hey 
Aria, “Nacht ist’s umher,’’ from “‘Samson”’...... ecceseess Handel 
IEE dancnndunsevnetde wistssccscee eoecaneees Mendelssohn 


Herr Grébke, Nordhausen. 
Seventh Concerto, for violin (Part I.) 
Herr Hinrichs. 
Fantasie, ‘‘ Alplers Abschied,”’ for cornet.................00005 Kosleck 
Herr Schmidt, Eckernfirde. 

Sondershausen.—At the chamber music concert 
given October 18, at Sondershausen, under the auspices of 
the Ducal Conservatory of Music, the following program was 
executed by Messrs. Corbach, Wille, Martin, Woerl and 
Herold : 

Quartet, F sharp, op. 18, for string instruments............ Beethoven 
Trio, B sharp, for piano, violin and violoncello. ...-- Schubert 
Quintet,G minor, for string instruments.,............sceeeesees Mozart 

Rome and Naples.—Mme. Stolzmann, who controls 
the Argentina in Rome and now also the San Carlo 
of Naples, will give during this season at the two houses 
“Griselda,” by Giulio Cottreau, an opera which has al- 
ready been given with much success in Malta, Turin, 
Florence and Sienna. 

Luigi Ricci’s Opera.—Luigi Ricci, a son of the 
author of ‘‘ Crispino é la Comare,” has written an opera in 
three acts—*‘ Amore turco.” 

The Death of Czibulka.—Alfons Czibulka, well 
known as a composer, died of apoplexy at Vienna October 
26. He was born in Hungary in 1842, gave piano concerts 
when only fifteen years old in Southern Russia, then 
taught music and for a number of years was kapellmeister 
of an imperial military band. His best known composi- 
tions are ‘‘Stephanie Gavotte” and the two operettas 
‘* Pentecoste in Florence ” and ‘‘ Gliicksritter.” 


’ 


Brussels.—*‘ Tristan and Isolde” is again in the 
répertoire of La Monnaie at Brussels, creating as before 
a deep impression. There have been since last season 
some changes in the réles, which were interpreted well on 
the last occasion by Mme. Tanésy as “ Isolde,” Cossira as 
‘‘ Tristan" and Seguin as ‘‘ Kurvenal.” ‘‘ Brangine ” was 
sung by Mile. Wolf and Dinard sang the part of the 
‘‘King.” ‘‘ Samson and Dalila” is being rehearsed for an 
early production. 

Gand.—At the Grand Theatre of Gand ‘ Phryné,” 
‘*ChAlet,” ‘* L’Africaine,” ‘* Maitre de Chapelle ” and ‘‘Peri- 
chole" have been sung since the opening of the season. 

Listz’s Bones Rattle.—A German named Berg 
has just accomplished the feat of playing the piano for 
thirty consecutive hours at the London Royal Aquarium. 
He played entirely from memory from a repertory of 400 
pieces, starting at a sprinting pace by rattling off Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” the toreador’s song, a Liszt 
rhapsody and two concert hall melodies inside of a quarter 
of anhour. He sustained his strength by using one hand 
for his sandwich and tea or coffee, while continuing to play 
with the other. 
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Y special arrangement made with Tue Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 

will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world apper- 
taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not. however excluding others. 
This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 
United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large 
newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have Tue Musicar Courter 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 


This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices 
being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 














Madame Emma Juch will be heard in a 
number of “ Musicales” which will be given dur- 
ing this winter by some of our best society peo- 
ple. Mme. Juch will sing then a number of songs 
by Tschaikowsky and other composers not yet 
known in this country. Later in the season the 
fair artist.may be heard in a new opera; however, 
it is yet uncertain when it will be produced. 


Leopold Godowsky was the pianist in a song 
and piano recital last week in Ogantz School in 
conjunction with Mrs. Julie L. Wyman. The 
pianist played a brilliant program and was 
heartily received by the piano pupils for his re- 
markable technique, brilliant execution and fine 
conception. Mr. Godowsky will shortly make 
a more extended tour through some of the 
Western States. 

Miss Rose Linde has received an offer to 
travel with one of our leading bands, but con- 
cluded not to leave the city until Spring, when 
she will very likely make a short concert tour 
through the New England States and afterward 
through the South. She will also be heard in 
grand opera again some time later in April or 
May. 


Cesar Thomson will be heard this afternoon 
in a violin recital, when he will be assisted by 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman. The program, by these 
two artists, is as follows: 

1, CONCERTO, for Violin. I. If., IL, Wientawski 

M. CESAR THOMSON 
2 “LA JEUNE CAPTIVE.” . : 
Mrs. JULIE L. WYMAN, 

SONATA, “ Trillo del Diavolo,” 

M. CESAR THOMSON. 
a. Ideal, P 
6. Malgre * ous, 
¢. Trahison, . ° e 

Mrs. JULIE L. WYMAN. 
. &@. ROMANCE, 

6. TARANTELLE ° 

M. CESAR THOMSON. 

THREE SONGS: a. 6. ¢. 

Mrs. JULIE L. WYMAN. 

7 @ ADAGIO, . : ° . Ries. 

6. “PASSACAGLIA,” Theme de Handel, 7homson. 
M. CESAR THOMSON. 


Elsa Kutscherra has been engaged to assist 
César Thomson in the Arion Concert in Colum- 
bus, O. From there she will go to Cincinnati, 
where she will sing in two of the “ Pops” on suc- 
cessive Sundays. She has also been engaged by 
the Brooklyn Apollo, and is in negotiation for a 
number of concerts, both in the city and the 
West. Miss Kutscherra has signed a contract 
with Mr. Walter Damrosch, and will be heard, 
during that impresario’s season, in some of the 
leading soprano rdéles. 

J. H. McKinley, who has booked a large 
number of “Messiah” performances during 
December, will go to Oberlin the end of this 
month to give a number of song recitals. He 
has also been engaged to sing in Marietta the 


Leneprveu. 


Tartini, 


4. SONGS: ) 
- Chaminade 
\ 


Rubinstein 
Wieniawshkt. 


o 


Tschatkowsky. 








“ Messiah,” the dates of this performance, how- | 
ever, having been posponed until the middle of | 
December. 


Miss Gertrude May Stein made a great hit | 
in Buffalo at the Orpheus Jubilee, and is again 
engaged for the Symphony Society of the same 
place. The “ Buffalo News” of October 7, says: 

Miss Stein has been most favorably heralded. Her singing in 
other cities has received the warmest commendation, and there 
is no doubt that she is a thorough artiste, possessing a fine, rich 
voice, which shows not only the artistic temperament, but a strong 
dramatic intelligence as well. Her singing gains in favor with each 
hearing; the solos in the ‘‘ War Song ” being specially effective. 
Her numbers from “ Jeanne D'Arc,’’ by Bamberg, Lund’s “ Wilt 
Thou Pe My Dearie,’’ and Van der Stucken’s “‘ Jugend Liebe ’”’ were 
all vocal gems, and combined they added the charm of novelty to a 
Buffalo audience. 

Dr. Carl Dufft, upon short notice, sang “St. 
Paul” in Washington last Thursday and made a 
great impression by his forcible interpreta- 
tion, as well as by his fresh, sonorous voice, He 
was at once re-engaged for another concert by 
the Choral Society, which will take place some 
time in Spring. 

Marie Marguerite Macdonald has been 
heard lately ina number of receptions and musi- 
cales. She will very likely appear either next 
Sunday or a week after, in the Academy of 
Music, with Victor Herbert’s Gilmore Band, 
when she will sing a number of operatic selec- 
tions. 

Anthony Stankowitch still retains a num- 
ber of pupilsin Philadelphia, which city he visits 
one day every week. His permanent residence, 
however, he has taken up in New York, where 
he will play a number of piano recitals as soon 
as the proper arrangements are made. Mr. 
Stankowitch is steadily increasing his already 
extensive répertoire. 

Elizabeth Northrop will sing in a morning 
musicale for the ladies of the Harlem Philhar- 
monic Society, on the 15th of this month. She 
has also been engaged for a number of concerts 
in Pennsylvania early in December and January. 


Adele Aus der Ohe, on account of a slight 
indisposition, is kept at her home during the 
Fall, and will not arrive in America until late 
in December, when she will at once resume 
her professional work. She will play a number 
of recitals, and with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra early in January. 


Nordica will leave Havre on the 17th, and 
will arrive about the 24th of this month. She 
will, however, very likely not appear until early 
in December, making her first appearance as 
“Elsa,” in “Lohengrin,” a part in which she | 
not only created quite a sensation in Bayreuth | 

| 
| 





last summer, but also lately in all the Court 
Opera Houses in Germany. She has lately re- 
ceived the order for Art and Science from the | 
Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha. | 


| Tuesday afternoon, November 





Perry Averill, the young baritone, will give 
a song recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
27, at 4 Pp. M., 
assisted by Mr. Orton Bradley, when the follow- 
ing program will be given: 
1. J. S. BACH, . F From Suite G, Major. 
Allemande. Gavotte. Gique. 
MR. BRADLEY. 
2. PAUL ROUGNON, . ; 
MR. AVERILL, 
Nocturne, D flat, op. 27, No. 2. 
Impremptu, op. 27. 
MR. BRADLEY. 
° “To Althea in Prison.” 
“Tf thou art Sleeping.” 


“Chant de Paques,” 


3. CHOPIN, 


4. WHINFIELD, 
GOUNOD. 


HATTON, . ’ . “The Lark.” 

GORING THOMAS, ‘ “ Were La King.” 
Mk. AVERILL. 

5. SCHUBERT, Sonate in A minor, op. 143. 
MR. BRADLEY. 

6. VAN DER STUCKEN, ‘* Borbei.”’ 


‘ss Von Ewiger Liebe.” 
, . “Dans la Grotte.” 
AVERILL. 
: ° “Gavotte Impériale.” 
MR. BRADLEY 
8 BUONONCINI (1640), ‘ * Love Leads to Battle.” 

HATTON, . . “I will Sing no more of Sorrow.” 

MR. AVERILL. 
The Steinway Piano used. 

Heinrich Meyn was suddenly called upon, 
on account of Emil Fischer’s indisposition, to 
sing the difficult baritone part in the “ Frithjof 
Saga,” by Max Bruch, last Tuesday in the 
Brooklyn Arion Concert, in the Academy of 
Music Mr. Meyn was highly successful in the 
rendition of this part, as well as in the finale of 
the first act of “ Lohengrin,” in which he sang 
the part of the king. The concert was under 
the direction of Mr, Arthur Claassen. 


Isabel Sterran, a young soprano, and pupil 
of the Serranos, made a most successful début 
at the Gilmore Band Concert two weeks ago. 
She also sang at the Concert of the Schubert 
Club, and will again be heard at the Swiss Club 
Concert. 

Ethelbert Nevin will give a piano recital 
in the course of a few weeks, very likely De- 
cember 5th. It will be given either at the 
Mendelssohn Club Rooms or the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman will assist 
Mr. Nevin with groups of French songs. ‘ 

Katherine Wadsworth, who is the soprano 
of the Maud Powell Quartet, will appear in 
English Opera in spring. She is at present 
studying répertoire with her old teacher, Max 
Maretzek. 

The Sutro Sisters gave a private audition 
last Thursday afternoon in the Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall, when they played an 
unusually fine program in ensemble playing. 
They will bea welcome addition to the concert 
room, and their marvelous accuracy, finished 


BRAHMS, . 
GORING THOMAS, 
MR. 

7. JANOTHA, 


| execution, refined touch and attractive person- 


alities, will soon make them rank among the 
best pianists of this country. 
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M* BLUMENBERG, of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Ww 


yas in Cincinnati and Chicago last week. He 
reports the business situation in both cities vastly 
improved. 
2+/2. 

R. FREEBORN G. SMITH, Jr., will leave for 
M the West the last of this week, and will visit 
all the branch houses of Freeborn G. Smith. By the 
way, Mr. Freeborn G. Smith has a host of these 
branch houses, and he reports business from them 
all. He seems to have solved the branch house ques- 
tion ; at least they seem to pay him. 

oF 

&€ y OW A PIANO IS MADE” is the title of an 

H article published in this number of THE 
MusicaL Courter and submitted as the first thing of 
its kind. It tells, free from technical phrases or ex- 
pressions, just what is done in a piano factory when a 
piano is made and how this is done, from the view 
point of an intelligent reader. It is worthy of care- 
fu. reading. 





POKEN of throughout the country as artistic in- 
struments, both for case work and musical quali- 
ties—the Carpenter organ. These instruments are 
now in their best development, and the concern is 
now offering to the trade the best Carpenter organs 
ever manufactured. It is a progressive house. 


HE Brown & Simpson people have been doing a 
nice business all of this month, with flattering 
prospects of being extremely busy all the rest of the 
season. Thisconcern is always reaching outto grasp 
situations. It transacts business in a quiet way, but 
in such a fashion that no advantageous point es- 
capes it. 
= 
HE M. Steinert & Sons Company’s Providence 
branch house is making an extraordinary suc- 
cess with the Aolian, which they are handling in 
accordance with the best and most approved meth- 
ods. The Aolian cannot be handled properly and 
justice be done to it unless the instructions and 
methods of the company making it are strictly fol- 
lowed. 
or 
R. I. N. HOCKET, of the Hocket Bros.-Punten- 
ney Co.’s Cincinnati house, is in San Antonio 
for his health, and if he does not improve it at that 
point he proposes to try Southern California. Mr. 
Puntenney is residing in Cincinnati, which is now the 
company’s headquarters. The company carries an 
extensive assortment of pianos, but proposes to cut 
this down to about four makes, as we call them, for 
want of a better word. 


oF 


R. E. W. FURBUSH, of the Briggs Piano Com- 
M pany, Boston, is in the West. He was in Chi- 
cago at the end of last week. This means that the 
usual push and vigor will be felt in the direction of 
the Briggs piano, which will be heard of more than 
ever in the future. With a splendid reputation 
identifiying it with the past, the Briggs piano is 
destined in its new scope to gain in the future 
greater laurels than ever. 


oT 


HE old established piano manufacturing house of 
Hallett & Cumston, of Boston, will shortly dis- 
continue business. The fact has been known a long 
while, but out of consideration for the house, which 
requested that no notice be taken of the action, 
nothing has been said until now, when the informa- 
tion has become common property. Mr. James S. 
Cumston, the proprietor, retires as one of the 
wealthiest individuals in the New England piano 
trade. ' 
Ke 
T is very essential to every firm that sends a trav- 
eling man out among the dealers to see to it that 
he upon whom this delicate task is imposed is a gen- 
tleman. No greater harm can befall a house than to 
have its traveling representative a man of low taste 
and of vile habits. The dealers in the great majority 
of cases will not interfere between the houses and 
their travelers for many reasons very obvious, but 
the misbehavior of the traveler will reflect upon his 
own firm, which, unaware of the true state of af- 
fairs, is an innocent victim of the circumstances. A 
traveler who is daily under the influence of liquor ; 
who discusses the affairs of his house when under 
such influence in barrooms; who betrays while in 
liquor the business secrets of his firm to the dealers 





who are competitors in their respective cities, is 
really no longer adanger to his firm ; he isacriminal. 
He cannot be put under lock and key, but he should 
certainly be dismissed without further consideration. 


= 
HY is it that many thrifty, commercially healthy 
sections of the country are not cultivated by 
certain piano and organ manufacturers? Take Cin- 
cinnati as example. The fact that thousands of 
pianos are sold from and in that city proves that the 
commercial stream there is full of fish ready to bite 
and worththe bait. Then why is it that certain great 
piano and organ manufacturing concerns are not 
represented in that city? To reply that because the 
existing houses have all the representation they can 
handle does not answer the question, but rather 
avoids it. There is some reason more worthy of 
thought and consideration at the bottom of the glar- 
ing fact that shows us the absence of adozen or more 
piano or organ manufacturers from the Cincinnati 
market. 
al 
HE Emerson Piano Company goes ahead, quietly 
selling pianos in their branches in New York 
and Chicago. This week the retail business from 
New York is reported by the manager as being par- 
ticularly good. Chicago has always been a good re- 
tail point, and Boston is doing nicely. The whole- 
sale business of the Emerson concern is in a most 
satisfactory condition and is growing healthily. The 
Emerson piano has always been a great favorite 
with the dealer. It means money to him and gives 
great satisfaction to customers. 
oF 
HE Brambach piano is rapidly coming to the 
front. When Mr. Alois Brambach commenced 
the manufacture of this piano those who were famil- 
iar with this man and knew his mental attainments, 
both mechanical and commercial, could have proph- 
esied a great future for the piano he would make. 
The man and the piano are samples of each other. 
The ideas of the man are exemplified in the piano. 
One is the exponent of the other. The amount of 
energy stored in Mr. Brambach will accomplish 
wonders. He is bound to come further to the front, 
as his piano is sure to achieve a place in the trade. 


See 
HE Packard organ made at Fort Wayne, in the 
now Republican State of Indiana, is a Demo 

cratic organ. It is so in the sense that it is sold with 
out distinction to all dealers who are of good stand- 
ing and who are willing to push it in a Republican 
manner, making its sales overwhelming, like Repub- 
lican majorities inourdays. The Fort Wayne Organ 
Company is not over particular in selecting its agents, 
whether they are tariff reformers or reformed 
tarifites or free traders, so long as they trade freely 
in Packard Organs. That is the main point. And 
so far as the revenue basis is concerned, the com- 
pany wants all the revenue it can get out of the Pack- 
ard, with a due consideration of the fact that the 
dealer’s revenue must also be protected in the trans- 
action. 

This is a kind of resumé of the company’s feeling 
in the matter of the Packard organ and its relations 
to the trade. The organ itself is an instrument of the 
future, and we mean by that that its future trade will 
be the greatest trade in its history. To this end the 
company is pushing ahead with unusual vigor and 
preparing to meet the inevitable demand. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


Zip MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” °"38gf.i7**" 
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200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to F 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 


Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, } 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of ; 


Lorne). 





Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THe VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcaster, Mass, 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & €o., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. xX. 


JACOB DOLL, 
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vicesof Mr. Adam Nickel, of the house of Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross? For years past the pleasing individ- 
uality of Mr. Otto Wessell has been liberally paraded 
in the music trade papers, and his genial partners, 
Messrs. Nickel and Gross have been relegated toa kind 
of obscurity. Mr. Wessell has never been accused of 
such a paltry sentiment as envy, and it will therefore 
please him to find the name of his able and energetic 
associate, Mr. Nickel, as well as his other associate, 
Mr, Gross, brought to the front, as THE MUSICAL 
All three of these men are 


[° it not about time to recognize the invaluable ser- 


COURIER proposes to do. 
deserving of great credit. 
or 

R. COOK, Sr., of the Hallet & Davis Company, of 
M 3oston, remarked the other day: ‘‘One reason 
why the past financial disturbance did not influence 
the piano trade more disastrously is the fact that the 
piano has become recognized as a necessary adjunct 
to education and has been removed from the place of 
a luxury to that of a necessity. It is essential to the 
very livelihood of a large number of human beings in 
America, each of whom either must have a piano to 
teach upon or to practice upon while acquiring 
knowledge with the purpose of becoming a teacher. 
Hence the piano trade, representing a necessary 
article, managed to maintain itself during this re- 
markable panic,” 
= 
HE Wissner talk continues. As we said last 
T week, ‘‘it seems as if nearly every piano man 
has something to say during these days regarding 


Wissner.” The latest regarding the Wissner piano 
is as follows: 

The piano warerooms of the B. Dreher’s Sons Company were the 
scene yesterday of a very pleasant little musicale, a number of 
prominent musicians having gathered to test the merits of anew 
Wissner baby grand piano just received for the home of Mr. Henry 
Dreher. The instrument, in natural oak case, is a beauty, and action 
and tone were pronounced perfect by the several gentlemen who 
tried it. Among those present were Professor Glover, of Akron, and 
Professor Rogers and Heywood, and Messrs. Ashbrook, William 
Votteler and Ellinwood, of this city.—Cleveland “ Press."’ 


Illustrative of the esteem in which Mr. Henry 
Dreher holds the Wissner piano is the fact that a few 
weeks ago he purchased one of the Wissner baby 
grands for his own home. 

=o 

HE Chase Bros. Piano Company’s Chicago house 

is engaged in liquidating the business affairs of 

the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, and is 
gradually winding up the affairs of that concern. 
After May 1, 1895, the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany will have an establishment in Chicago which 
will control a large wholesale territory, and from 
which the Chase Brothers piano will be handled in 
large quantities in accordance with plans now about 
preparing. The Chase Brothers piano is an effective 
factor in the retail trade of the West. The factory 
where it is produced is one of the best equipped in 
this country, and the financial status of the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company is unquestioned. Every 
element for a large trade is at hand, and the trade 
will be done in accordance with the general develop- 
ment of all commerce in this country, as now antici- 


pated. 

T is not enough to manufacture a good article. It 
| must be sold, else there is neither fame nor fortune 
in the inventing, perfecting or manufacturing of it. 
When a good thing has been invented or manufac- 
tured everyone who has tried knows that it is another 
and a more difficult thing to market it successfully. 
Look at some of the manufacturers of pianos in this 
country. Some of the smaller of them have good 
instruments, but they lack the commercial qualifica- 
tions which are absolutely necessary for successful 
trade manipulations. Consequently they go on from 
year to year making good pianos, but always making 
but a limited quantity. A concern to grow has to 
have in the personnel of its officers a man who under- 
stands commercial values, who understands trade 
combinations and trade requirements. He must be 
a man who has been in the harness, acquainted with 
the trade throughout the country, and if possible 
have apersonal following. It is possible for a man 
to succeed without a personal acquaintance with the 
trade, but, in the language of Artemus Ward, ‘It is 
derned ornery, uphill work.” 

The commercial side of the Briggs Piano Company 
is showing itself these days, and the end is not yet. 
Mr. E. W. Furbush, who is in charge of the road 
representation of the house, is just the man to push 


= 





the Briggs piano to far greater and well deserved 
prominence. Watch the Briggs piano grow. On 
second thought it would be better to get the agency 
for the piano and become a part of the growth. 





MUSIC TRADE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHICACO. 


> 





S has already been stated in these columns, the 
A twelfth annual meeting and banquet of the Music 
Trade Association, of Chicago, is to take place at the 
Auditorium in that city next Saturday, November 17, 
at 5:30 p. M., the dinner to be servedat 6:00P.m. The 
officers of the association are as follows: 


Bamund V. CRarch. ...cccscsccossccrcccsscccccee President. 

Fete We RROGG. 2... cccccccccsssccsccecccvccccccsces First vice-president. 
CS, Bra... o0cen es scpecgessepeny ceneens os oon wane ereainens. 
J. Bh, Mawahurat.. o.5veccocccrsccceccessoccccces Secretary. 

Ws Be ow cdcccncsvcccedopesacccersnevestcets Treasurer. 


Invitations to speak were issued to the following 
gentlemen, chiefly of the Eastern music trade: 
BAe, TOR, TH, WOMBINGs cesecccvescrcovcccevoessuscsscveseeetes Boston. 
mT RO ey ye Boston. 
Mr. Geo. H. Chickering Boston. 
Flo. Lei KE. Palbee.. 6. cvccccccccccccasscccvccccsesesccesses Vermont. 


BEES BE. QOMOR og iin 0c cn dh hbo 0 cd cdddhs 4asndcesbhpdessccosess New York. 
Bes Bhs Ds DOG sccccceviccvcdaveuavevetesdcecveceviecesses New York. 
Bg. C. GB. Comic cccsccccscoccscccnsccccvcccescosccsccceoecse Elkhart, Ind. 


Until the evening of November 10, four days before 
the expiration of the time limit, the following results 
have been reported by Mr. Hawxhurst, the secretary: 


Mr. Thos. PF. Scanlan. ....cccccvcsccccccccccsveseveccceccess No Reply. 
Bie: SECRETS Ee, TMI 6. ccd sn bday ec ccccccosececencocedsescces “eT 
Bis. Goo. TE. CRORE <6 0bc stan ccccccccecvccceesvecrseuses “Ror 
Boe. LOGE Rac FI. 0 cccscccsiscocccccctivtcestapouwanes tes “Fen” 
Bie. Ws BOGRSOR pc csccccsctssscocecesccccccceccbbes bos dboscea Evasive. 
eT aan sm. nepicannccvecccdnsenacesesatibeasant * No.” 
BE Ea A spud Ubd teecad> 0360ce cbaslbogepsececesteas No Reply. 


It therefore appears that the association will be 
addressed by the ex-Governor of Vermont, Mr. Fuller, 
who is expected in this city to-day. 

Would it not be a very good plan for the associa- 
tion not to limitits list of invitations for speeches to 
proprietors and owners of establishments in the 
music trade, but widen the sphere by inviting some 
of the younger members of the trade, who hope to 
be proprietors some of these days, and who are full 
of speechmaking and other things, too? 








NOTICE TO DEALERS. 


———_—_-<> — 


HEN you are buying those $100 boxes made in 

New York and Chicago be careful to examine 

into the matter carefully, for your competitor is al- 

ready buying the same disgraceful truck for $95 and 
$90. 

Do not pay $100 now. Thetime is past. You can 
get a dozen of those boxes for $1,000—that is, $83.33. 
That is the price your large competitor is paying. 

Somebody in Texas desires to knowif the Camp 
piano comes under that category. Every stcncil 
piano does. Stencil pianos are bought all over this 
country now for from $1,000 a dozen to $100 apiece. 

The moment your competitor advertises a stencil 
piano or attempts to sell one, show this to the par- 
ties interested or tell them to write to us. 

We are going to try our level best to prevent the 
piano business from going to the dogs. 

As we know the wholesale price of every piano 
made, any dealerin doubt regarding these low grade 
trucks now made, and improperly called pianos, 
should write to us and get particulars before pur- 
chasing, if he purchases such rot at all. 





K. AND K. 


W* were asked the other day in Cintinnati to ex- 

plain the difference between the Kurtzmann 
piano and the Krell piano, which was rather an em- 
barrassing position, from the fact that no difference 
can be discovered, the names of both pianos, for in- 
stance, beginning with the letter K, and in many 
other respects the pianos being very much alike, 
with the advantage in favor of the Kurtzmann, on 
account of its many years of existence, and the 
evidence of its durability thereby unequivocally 
proven. 

Like all new pianos, the Krell piano will require 
time before it can demonstrate that it is a durable 
piano ; but this is not a reflection against the quality 
of the instrument. Because the Krell is not as old as 
the Kurtzmann it does not follew that it is not as 


good. Yet it must prove in time whether it is as 
durable, 

The late Christian Kurtzmann, of Buffalo, was one 
of the old stock of reliable piano manufacturers, who 
was less interested in his commercial success than in 
giving his product a good reputation as a matter of 
personal pride. He saw that in making a good piano 
the business would naturally drift to him, as it subse- 
quently did. The piano manufacturers of to-day 
have not the same basis as that employed in the days 
of the late Christian Kurtzmann. Much of its ideal- 
ity has been sacrificed to pure business, and hence 
the great care bestowed in former days upon pianos 
in their construction has been superseded by the 
anxiety to make instruments as rapidly as possible, 
and this has detracted very much from the art of 
piano building. 

We should, therefore, conclude on general princi- 
ples, that while both the Kurtzmann and the Krell 
pianos are good instruments of about the same stand- 
ard, the advantage would lie in the direction of the 
Kurtzmann on account of its age and reputation. 
Both firms consist of honest people, ambitious, and 
engaged in the laudable effort of doing the best that 
they can in the piano business. 








COMBINATION. 





Ann Arbor and Clifford. 








COMBINATION has recently been formed 
which is likely to make itself felt in the music trade. 
| This is the Clifford Piano Company, of Chicago and Ann 
Arbor, recently organized for the manufacture of the Clif- 
| ford piano. This company is made up of the principal 
| stockholders in the Ann Arbor Organ Company, of Ann 
Arbor, Mick., and Mr. Clifford C. Chickering, of Chicago. 

Mr. Chickering is already well known as a piano manu- 
facturer of marked ability ; his connection for something 
like 12 years with the old house of Chickering & Sons, dur- 
ing which time he studied scale drawing and acoustics 
under the personal instruction of Mr. C. Frank Chicker- 
ing, gives him a practical knowledge of manufacturing 
seldom found in so young a man. 

The Chickering Brothers piano, which he has been man- 
ufacturing in Chicago for some time past, has met with 
great favor among appreciative and discriminating musi- 
cians. The new piano, of which the first lot has just been 
completed, will be known as the Clifford Piano, Mr. Clif- 
ford C. Chickering’s first name having been chosen for ob- 
vious reasons. 

The business end of the company will also be in able 
hands, being looked after by Mr. Lew H. Clement, who 
has already made a record as a hustler in his management 
of the Ann Arbor Organ Company. 

The officers of the company will in all probability be Mr. 
Clifford C, Chickering, superintendent and treasurer; Mr. 
Lew H. Clement, secretary and manager. The other offi- 
cers will probably be selected from among the officers of 
the Ann Arbor Organ Company. 

This combination will place the Ann Arbor Company in 
the position of manufacturers, as they will be the sole fac- 
tors for the sale of the Clifford pianos. This will enable 
them to supply their agents in the several States witha 
piano in connection with the Ann Arbor organ. 

The sample pianos show the hand of the skillful designer, 
and the workmanship of a thoroughly posted piano manu- 
facturer. The cases are attractive, the tone is full and of 
fine quality, and the instrument as a whole possesses ex- 
cellent selling features. With the facilities which the Ann 
Arbor Organ Company have for placing a piano on the 
market, and the ability of Mr. Chickering to superintend 
the manufacturing of such piano, it is sure to be productive 
of satisfactory results. 


—The first piano ever owned in the State of Maine is said to be yet 
on duty in Knox County. It formerly belonged to General Knox, but 
of late years has been one of the treasures of Dr. Isaac Bartlett, 
of Hope, whose death was recently reported.—Lewiston (Me.) 
* Journal.” 





Musicians affirm that no 


piano is satisfactory unless 
the “feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. 


The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions made at 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician. 
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R. ADOLPH SUTRO, who was elected Mayor 
of San Francisco on November 6, and, strange 
to say, as the Populist candidate, is one of the 
wealthiest men on the Pacific Coast. He is a brother 
of Mr. Otto Sutro, who was at one time, in the early 
fifties, a California settler and is now a member of 
the California Pioneers, or Argonauts. The Sutros 
are a talented, highly gifted, intellectual family, 
originally from Aix-la-Chapelle. They all received 
an advanced culture through educational institutions 
and the contact with the most refined elements of 
the two hemispheres. This Mr. Adolph Sutro is the 
projector of the great Sutro Tunnel in Nevada. Other 
brothers are manufacturers or merchants of high 
standing in thiscity. Mr. Theo. Sutro is a counsellor- 
at-law here, occupying an influential position, and 
his wife, Mrs. Florence Clinton Sutro, is an excellent 
musician and a leading figure among women who 
have made a study of jurisprudence. 

One of the sisters of the Messrs. Sutro is a re- 
nowned German authoress, and Mr. Otto Sutro, of 
Baltimore, a well-known figure in the musical and 
music trade world, is the father of the talented Sutro 
Sisters, the ensemble pianists. The talent of the 
house of Sutro is evidently hereditary. 

+> 
R. D. F. WILBER, one of the directors of the 
McCammon Piano Company, at Oneonta, N. Y., 
bya handsome plurality has been elected to Congress 
from the Twenty-first District of the State of New 
York. 
+ 
R. MATTHEW GRISWOLD, president of the 
M Shaw Piano Company, at Erie, Pa., has been 
re-elected to Congress. 
+> 
UDWIG & CO. are as usual busy. This house 
has but one answer to all queries—‘‘ We are ex- 
tremely busy "—and the condition of the factory 
confirms the utterance. 
<=> 
R. GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, is East on his way to Eu- 
rope. He will leave the city on the Touraine, Novem- 
ber 24, for Havre, and will resume his residence in 
Paris, Mr. Tewksbury’s absence will be indefinite. 
<t+- 

HE Weber Piano Company is enjoying a most ex- 

cellent trade, both wholesale and retail. Mr. 
Albert Weber moved this week into the renovated 
offices and warerooms of the company, which will 
shortly be opened to the public. A boom is on in 
Weber pianos. 


O 


VER 500 sets of hammers covered with Blue Felt 


are now being turned out each week, and there 


are now over 20,000 pianos which contain the Blue 


Felt. It has proved itself the best felt on the market, 
and its use as a muffling felt is increasing as rapidly 
as has its use for dampers. 
<+> 

R. FELIX KRAEMER, of Kranich & Bach, is 
M to undergo another operation this week at the 
German Hospital and hopes to be entirely relieved 
of his present physical trouble. The trade wishes 
all good things to Mr. Kraemer, who has established 
his worth traveling for the Kranich & Bach piano. 


s+. 

NTERVIEWS with the majority of piano manu- 
if facturers in New York, as well as with nearly all 
the dealers, secured this week by representatives of 
Tue MUSICAL CourRIER, reduced to an entity, show a 
consensus of opinion regarding the business outlook 
for the rest of the year. All expect to see it im- 
prove by steady degrees. No rapid increase or 
boom is anticipated, but just a good, healthy growth. 
A restoration of confidence is apparent on every side, 
and that of itself will be enough to help along the 
work of recuperation. 


s+ 

R. JACOB DOLL announces that he will here- 
after manufacture the Baus piano at 402 and 

408 East Thirtieth street, using two floors of his case 
factory, located at those numbers. Mr. Augustus 
Baus announced in last week’s issue that he was 
going to manufacture the Baus piano at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and that Mr. Otto Lestina would be one of his 
partners as well as superintendent of the factory. 
He stated that the piano would be the Baus. Who 
has the right to use the Baus name seems a point 


that nothing will settle but a suit. 


GLANCE across Union square shows at any 
time the condition of business in the piano 
trade. When you see the draymen standing around 
all day, either perspiring or freezing, business in the 
trade can be set downas bad. Onthe contrary when 


vals during the day, business is good. 
been but few draymen in sight this week. 


s+ 


week. Itis the custom for one make of piano 
to be installed and used exclusively in a theatre and 
an underline on the program announces the fact. 


piano concerns for many years, and has been eagerly 
taken wherever it could be secured. Only one piano 
was used ina theatre and so accustomed have the 
public become to seeing it announced on a program 
that many were surprised to see on the play bill of 
Palmer's ‘‘Steinway and Chickering pianos used in 
this theatre.” 

Evidently the managers of Palmer's do not wish to 
give to one house the great advertisement. Mr. 
Palmer has long been known as a man advanced be- 
yond the average manager, and has been always 
above the small things which take up so great a part 
of some people's time, because there is a dollar or 
two in them, and his refusal to sell his right to use 
whichever piano he pleased in his own theatre shows 
again that he is a broad man. 








KILL THE COOSE. 


oo 


HERE is a great deal of money in the piano busi- 
ness ; it is in its prospective as attractive to-day 

as it has been at any period since its development, 
and there are some men in it who realize this and 
who are acting in accordance. But those features of 


progress can be considered uninterrupted. 

No trade can develop on flourishing lines when its 
tendency is of the cheapening order. We are now in 
a stadium, as the Germans call it, when the full bent 
and energy of a large number of manufacturers is in 
the direction of the cheap and the least costly, and 
there is nothing inspiring in that tendency. We 
admit that, for the time being, for temporary pur- 
poses, there may be money in it, but when the glories, 
the future and the natural destiny, the aim, the ob- 
ject of the piano as a musical instrument, are consid- 
ered, it will be admitted that its natural direction is 
in a diametrically opposite pole. 

We shall see this fashion change. The time will 
necessarily come when the cheapening process will 
reach its limits and the strain of those who have been 
| driven down into the rock bottom of prices give way 
and commercial slaughter and death take place. 
That is sure, inevitable, and will probably take place 
first in the East, the point farthest removed from 


delivery. 
little longer, but they must also go under when the 


there are no draymen in sight, except at short inter- | 
There have | 


HERE is an innovation at Palmer's Theatre this | 


This has been considered good advertising by all | 


it particularly emphasized by some manufacturers | 
who seem to misunderstand the whole character and | 
nature of the business must be eliminated before the | 


Western cheap Johns will keep agoing a! 


wave reaches them, as it surely will; for it is within 
| the bounds of ordinary reason to conclude that when 
| dealers can buy what are called pianos to-day at the 
figures we see on their bills it requires only a few 
failures, or an error in computation, or shortness 
of funds, or a disturbing credit rumor, to destroy the 
manufacturer, for even those cheap boxes cannot be 
| made and sold at a living profit with any of the sur- 
rounding business risks. It may all continue well 
for a while, but it cannot succeed, and the men in that 
line of the piano business know this better than we 
do. They know it. 

Some will fail on purpose, for they are now prepar- 
ing to do so, and they will be able to show that they 
he cash 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


made pianos, as they call them, at a loss. 
dealer will get the benefitjapparently, but when he 
gets through with the stuff he has purchased he will 
find that he has been a loser also. There is no profit 
in the cheap box honestly sold; if sold, as it fre- 
quently is, in place of the honestly made low grade 
piano of the old Hale order, there is an excuse for it. 
3ut if sold as a piano that warrants a guarantee and 
ata large profit it really constitutes a downright, an 
infamous swindle. 

The effect of this kind of business will be detri- 
mental to the rapid development of the piano trade. 
Salesmen will have their time and talents centred 
upon cheap truck, instead of becoming adepts in the 
handling of finer grades; advertising will run in the 
direction of bargains, second-hand snap shot sales 
and other lying devices; the morale of the business 
will suffer for some time, but in the long run it will 
| come out in good shape again, after the maker of the 
bunco box and the nasty, cheap, corrupt, unsound 
and degrading combination sacrilegiously called a 
| piano has gone where the woodbine twineth, and that 
| is his destiny. 

There are now about a half dozen such concerns— 
concerns not entitled to credit, who are doing their 
best to kill the goose that deposits the emblematic 
oval, but they will not succeed. 

The piano business is a glorious business, and 
while it may be retarded in its progress by false 
methods and absurd contrivances, its natural evolu- 
tion will not be impaired. 


AZolian Progress. 


HOUGH not a practical musician, Monsignor 
Satolli, the papal legate, is a great lover of music. 

He recently heard an Zolian at Music Hall while in this city, 
and was so well pleased with the results obtained that he 
has ordered one for himself, the commission being placed 
through Sanders & Stayman's Washington, D. C., branch. 

With the instrument was sent a large quantity of music 
rolls, which include the symphonies of Beethoven and the 
Italian classics. 

Mrs. Cleveland is also the possessor of a remarkably fine 
Eolian, and, as was previously stated in these columns, 
the attachment is being added to the $10,000 organ now 
being placed in P. H. Belmont’s Newport cottage 






We regret to announce the death of the wife of Mr. E. P. Hawkins, 
which occurred in London gland, November 1. Mrs. Hawkins 
had been an invalid many years, and the present trip abroad was 
made partly in search of health. The many friends of Mr Hawkins 
will extend to him their sincere sympathy. 
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T of the greatest houses in the West—that will 
never be guilty of handling any of the low grade 
pianos that are offered throughout the country, and 
that have been particularly in evidence in Chicago of 
& Co., 
broad 


The house is that of Lyon, Potter 
business integrity, 


late, 
whose reputation for high 
commercial views and business foresight would never 
permit them to have associated with their name the 
onus of vending such contemptible stuff as some of 


HERE is one house in the city of aa 


those apologies for pianos are. 


=+> 

HEY’'RE a jolly crowd that Music Trade Associa- 
T Chicago. They believe in laughing at 
dull times, and being mirthful over the memory of 
times which tried men’s executive ability to accumu- 
late sufficient cash on hand one day to disburse the 
next. The dull times of last and this year, now 
seeming to be at a permanent termination, furnish 
text to the executive committee of the association, 
embodied in their coming 
discussed Saturday evening, the follow- 
3lue Points 4 la Music Trade,” | 
‘Salmon a la Ziegfeld.” | 
but the three | 

the whimsical | 


tion of 


a 


as the 


members have 


to be 


menu, 
ing witticisms: 
‘Soup a la Piano Prices,” 

Other follow on local artists, 
quoted show the character of 


cuts 
above 
It is presumed from this menu that the mem- 
blue, that ‘‘ piano | 
prices’ in Chicago are in the and that Mr. | 


menu. | 
| 
Ziegfeid has been an exceedingly good fisherman. | 
| 
| 


bers consider that the trade has been 
soup, 
[hey're a jolly lot those Chicago music trade men. 
o+> 

OAD representatives traveling in the East, South | 
R and West are reporting an improvement in busi- | 
ness during the past week. The business world has 
returned from the political stump and again has| 
up its natural avocation. As usual the few 
election had their effect on business, 


taken 
weeks before 
which effect, however, was not as marked this year | 
past. 
election over everyone has turned 
Feeling better, with a confident 


28 in times 
Now 
again to 
spirit dealers have gone ahead ordering pianos from 
There has been no enormous increase in 
the number of orders received by piano houses from | 
their traveling men, but a decided improvement is 
noticeable. Orders are a great deal larger though, 
showing that the trade is prepared to and will now | 

buy 
Manufacturers should instruct their representatives 
to get right down to hard work, for the season is far 
and what is to be secured must be closed 
at On second thought there are but few trav- | 
eling men who need urging, as they are particularly | 


that is 


business. 


roadmen. 


advanced, 


once, 


. | 

anxious to do business. | 
| 

| 

| 


FISCHER IN CHICACO. 


| 
- | 
| 
| 


S we go to press there comes from Chicago the | 
A rumor that Messrs. J. & C. Fischer will with- | 
draw their agency from Messrs. Lyon & Healy on 
January 1, 1895, and that they will open a branch 


establishment in Chicago, from which they will con- 
trol the territory which naturally appertains to that | 
great centre. 

It is further said that in event of this move being 


accomplished Mr. R. S. Howard, their present trav- 
eler, will be placed in charge, and that he will have | 
for an assistant his son, whom he is desirous of 


making a piano man. 

Lyon & Healy have controlled the Fischer agency 
a great many years and have sold thousands of | 
Fischer pianos, so that a change of such significance 
set the prognosticators of the trade at | 
work with their guesses as to what instrument Lyon | 
& Healy will substitute forthe Fischer. Many names 
a casual glance at the condi- 


will at once 


occur to one’s mind in 
tions in Chicago, but it is too early to yet venture a 
prediction as to the fortunate successor of the Fischer 
in the great house of Lyon & Healy. 


A Romantic Marriage. 
AMES N. BRAY, now under indictment at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for embezzlement, was married last 
Friday at the jail to a young woman from Houston, Tex. 
It will be remembered that Bray was arrested in Texas 
last summer on the charge of fraudulently disposing of a 
piano obtained from the B, Drehers’ Sons Company, on the 


instalment plan, after making only one payment. His 


father is said to be an officer in the English army, and 
strongly endeavored to compromise the case, but young 


| the Hallet & Davis Company, 
‘Monday evening for Denver, Col., 


| of themselves, even outside of the piano trade. 


| quantity 
| called pianos, to have made an impression on the man- 


| street. 





Bray will be forced to stand trial. 


THE DENVER DEAL. 


R. MASON, of the Sterling Company, 
Derby, Conn., and Mr. I. N. Rice, representing 
3oston, left Chicago 
to close the final 
arrangements made between these firms and W. W. 
Montelius and R. J. Walker, of that city, for the 
organization of the Montelius Piano Company, which 
will handle the two pianos and also the Chickering 
piano, the firm of Chickering & Sons not being mem- 
bers of the corporation, but merely represented by 
their piano. 

A carload of Hallet & Davis pianos has left Boston 


gh 


for Denver, and the Sterling Company are loading a| 


car now to be shipped at once. 


Colorado, and that enterprises of moment are, in con- 
sequence, to be inaugurated. 

The two houses which have joined Mr. Montelius 
and Mr. Walker are among the enterprising Eastern 
piano manufacturers who propose to take every 


| legitimate advantage of the approaching revival to 


place their instruments in all sections in the most 
vigorous hands, and this large deal is an indication 
of their earnestness in that direction. 








COING OUT OF BUSINESS. 


HE news of the Hallett & Cumston firm of piano 
7 manufacturers, Boston, going out of business 
and that the Claflin Piano Cempany, of this city, will 
retire is printed in this issue. 

The intensity of competition nowadays 
permit any piano manufacturer to remain in business 


will not 


| unless he decides to keep up with the procession in 
| the matter of credits chiefly. 
retire voluntarily, both Mr. | 


These two houses 
Cumston and Mr. Claflin being amply able to take care 
3ut 
other piano manufacturers, making the new line of 
low down, cheap boxes, will also retire, but on a 
different basis. Before June 1 next, by the time 
that the cash retailer shall have bought a sufficient 
of these rotten makeshifts, improperly 


ufacturer’s financial status—by that time the slump 
in the $100 piano market will about take place. 
Hallett & Cumston and the Claflin Piano Company 


| did not propose to participate in this kind of busi- 


ness. 


Coe Branching Out. 
D. COE, of Cleveland, has opened a 
branch store in Massillon, at 25 Opera Block, Erie 
Citizens of Massillon and vicinity now have the 
opportunity to buy the Steinway, the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, the Colby and other pianos at home. Formerly it 
was necessary to go to Cleveland or some other large city 
to find a complete stock of first-class pianos. 
Mr. J. G. Thrasher, well known to the citizens of Massil- 
the Massillon branch.— 


ee 


lon and vicinity, isconnected with 
Massillon (Ohio) ‘‘ Independent.” 








Progressive Chicago. 
HIE time-is here, and New York makers 
might as well admit that not only first-class but very 
first-class pianos are made in Chicago. Some time since 
we gave a very lengthy description of a new system of up- 
right piano construction which we believed to have great 
merit and to be very progressive. Time has proven that 
our judgment was not misplaced. 
We refer to the Reed & Sons piano of Chicago. At the 
World’s Fair these pianos received the most critical exam- 
ination from many manufacturers and artists. Being de- 


| 











The deal at Denver an official report to the G 
is an indication that business is about reviving in| Musical Department of the World’s Fair. 





| 
e-| pa 


cidedly original, to have not seen them was not to have 
seen the piano exhibit. 

The award granted this piano was the most voluminous 
of all piano awards, naming eight special and original 
features, the two closing lines of the award saying ‘‘ this 
construction is original, progressive and of great strength, 
producing magnificent tone qualities.” 

The Chicago ‘‘ Herald” sent a number of experts to 
the Fair to examine different exhibits and to report which 
they considered the finest of their class. One of these ex- 
perts was assigned to the piano department. In his report 
to the ‘‘Herald” of November 12, 1898, he says: ‘ Al- 
though other firms show more elaborate cases in uprights, 
the best in quality as well as in quantity of tone are those 
of the old Chicago house of A. Reed & Sons.” 

Now comes the report of Judge Schiedmayer, which ap- 
peared in Tue Musicar Courter last month, and which was 
rerman Government upon the 
After giving a 
description of the mechanical construction of the Reed 
system, he says: ‘‘ The tone of these pianos was particu- 
larly good, clear and sympathetic.” 

Of all the American pianos this was the only one that 
received a special mention. Now here is a trinity of mag- 
nificent triumphs of which the Reeds have reason to feel 
proud. A pianocould not command such attention unless 
it had the most bona fide merit. It is a triumph for Chicago 
as well, and establishes the fact that this famous city is 
able to cross swords with first-class productions of the 


East. 








A New Piano Factory for Camden. 


MONG the permits issued from the Building 
A Inspector's office, Camden, recently was one to 
Adolph Segal, for the erection of a factory 80x200 feet, 
on the Delaware River front, at the head of Second street. 
The building is to be of brick, two stories high, and will 
be devoted to the manufacture of pianos.—Philadelphia 
** Record.” 

[This is the same Mr. Segal who negotiated all the 
loans of the Blasius Piano Company, of Woodbury, 
N. J., and who also announced last July the speedy 
opening of an enormous plant to make 100 pianos a 
of which the above is probably a part.—Ep. 
COURIER. | 


week, 
THE MUSICAL 


Drumheller-Thiebes Company Dis- 
rupted. 


ST. Louis, November 5, 1894 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
ILL you please inform my friends and the 
trade, through your valuable paper, that I have 
disposed of my interest in the Drumheller-Thiebes Musie 
Company, and have tendered my resignation as president 
and director of the same. 

I am now open for an engagement with a responsible 
house as piano salesman. Kindly address until January 
1, 1895, Yours very truly, 

CHARLES DRUMHELLER, 
Merchants’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 








Sale of an Organ Factory. 

HE sale of the organ factory at Huntindon, 
Que., to L. E. N. Pratte has been completed, and he 
will take possession in a day or so, when repairs and 
changes will be made to suit the premises for his business, 
He expects to move his shop and staff of workmen here 
from the city about New Year’s. The price for the fac- 
tory, with machinery, stock, and movables, is $8,000. In 
the sworn statement of Geo. W. Cornwall, filed at the time 
of the failure of Somerville & Boyd, he valued the property 

thus transferred at over $20,000.—Montreal ‘‘ Herald.” 








—Calenberg & Co. have opened a retail wareroom at No. 8 East 
Fifteenth street, where they will handle the Calenberg & Vaupel 
piano. A second piano will probably be added. 

The old firm of Bruenn & Heine, of San Francisco, has been dis- 
solved, Mr. O. G. Heine continuing the business as succeeding 


partner. 








BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, 


NEV YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
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BOSTON. 


A GLANCE AT 

tiara a 

BosTON, November 10, 1894. 

| Sipe week the elections and a storm of wind 

and snow, said to have been the worst that has visited 

New England in 15 years, seriously impeded business. 

Telegraphic communication is hardly yet restored and im- 

portant news from New York and the West comes by way 
of Montreal. 

C. C. Harvey & Co. 

C. C, Harvey & Co. are not yet in telephonic communi- 
cation with the respective factories of Chickering & Son 
and the Emerson Piano Company, although these factories 
are only ten or fifteen minutes’ walk from Boylston street. 


Their large window on that street gives their wareroom a | 


bright and cheerful appearance even ona dark day, Just 
now the window proves a source of great attraction to 
passers-by, who stop to look at a piano with inlaid panels 
of artistic design. The panels are French marquetry 
work of garlands of flowers, in which the natural colors of 
the woods are used to simulate the leaves and flowers, 
shades of green and yellow predominating. 
is so skillfully done that it closely resembles painting. 
These panels were imported from France. 


The Emerson Piano Company. 


The Emerson Piano Company is preparing a handsome 
calendar for 1895, which will delight all who are fortunate 


enough to obtain one, They will be of a dozen different de- | 


signs in half tones and tints and will be issued about 
January 1. 
The Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

The Vose people report business as having been good 
throughout the summer and spasmodically good now. 
Large orders come in one week and then a falling off, but 
the average increase of business with the house is satis- 
factory. 

The Estey Organ Company. 


The Estey Company probably has broken the record as 


regards the age of a customer, for last week they sold a} 
| power was his invention. 


piano to aman 92 years old. The company has the organ 
that was made expressly for the World’s Fair on exhibition 
here. It is superbly carved in oak and is classic in shape 
and design. It is soon tobe sent to London for exhibition. 


The Demise of John C. Warren, 

The A. M. McPhail Piano Company has met with a se- 
vere loss in the death, November 5, of their manager, Mr. 
John C. Warren. He was found unconscious in his bed 
Monday morning, and never regained consciousness. 

Mr. Warren was associated with Mr. McPhail when he 
began business 20 years ago, and during the last three 
years he was the company’s manager and one of its five 
directors. 

Mr. Warren wasa prominent musician and had been an or- 
ganist since he was 17 years old. He was many years organ- 
ist of the Church of The Messiah, but at the time of his death 
had charge of the music at Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
church. He had composed and arranged church music 
many years—both for the organ and choir—and his music is 
known in many churches in this vicinity. 

Mr. Warren was a Mason in high standing, being a Past 
Master of Lafayette Lodge, of Roxbury, and a member of 
the Joseph Warren Commandery of Knights Templar. He 
has been identified with Masonic work many years. 

The funeral services were held at Dr. Hale’s church, 
Thursday, November 8, at 12 o'clock, the force from the 
McPhail factory attending in a body. In accordance with 
the wishes of the deceased the funeral was conducted by 
the Masons, Dr. Hale making a short address. 

Out of respect to Mr. Warren’s memory the company’s 
wareroom and factory were closed the day of the funeral. 
He was beloved and respected by his business associates, 
and musical circles in Boston have lost one of their most 
prominent and interesting characters. 

Mr. Warren resided in Roxbury, but was buried in 
Milford, Mass. Had he lived until the 22d of this month 
he would have been fifty years old. He left a widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

Like all the rest of the Boylston street colony, Mason & 
Hamlin are enthusiastic over the location of their new 
warerooms, and as the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, it is only necessary to say that their business during 
the month of October was double that of the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

Another Director for M. Steinert & Sons Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert are the happy and 
proud possessors of a son, born on election day. The 
young man rejoicesin the name of Robert Alexander Shu- 

mann Steinert, a combination of the father’s and grand- 
father’s names. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

It is hard to catch Mr. J. N. Merrill at leisure long 
enough to learn much about business, but he did say that 
he expects soon to issue a catalogue that will surprise 
everyone by its elegance. 
teen or seventeen colors. 


The cover will be printed in six- 
He expected to have it from the 





The inlaying | 


| 
| 


| speed as if possessed of human intelligence. 
| have a new symphony that has only been completed about | 


| 


printer ten days ago, but it will be at least a fortnight more 
before it is ready for distribution. All the neighbors have 
given Mr. Merrill a cordial welcome to his new store at 118 
Boyiston street. 


Ivers & Pond, 


Ivers & Pond are running their factory to its fullest 
capacity trying to catch up with their orders, business hay- 
ing come with a great rush. 


Gildemeester & Kroeger. 


Mr. Chandler W. Smith is delighted with the success of 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano in this section. The 


fast as the proverbial ‘‘ hot cakes.” Two prominent clubs 
have just bought Gildemeester & Kroeger grands for use 
in their rooms. 

New England Piano Company. 

The six floors of the building occupied by the New Eng- 
land Piano Company are systematically arranged, so that 
squares, uprights and grands are kept apart from each 
other. 
for variety and beauty of design, and each piano is draped 
with a scarf to show how the instrument will look in a 
parlor. The woods used for the cases are of bewildering 
variety, in fact there seems to be no two alike among the 
hundreds of pianos. 


Briggs Piano Company. 





The Briggs Piano Company has just received a striking 
| lithograph of their piano with ‘‘ Briggs Piano Company” in 
| large red letters at the top, and their Boston and Chicago 
| addresses at the bottom. The colors are brilliant and 
| must attract attention. They have been placed on all the 


| elevated stations in Chicago and one is sent out with each | 
| piano sold. It is a new departure forthe Briggs Piano 


| Company. 


The Oliver Ditson Company. 
A Wilcox & White symphony, at the Oliver Ditson Com- 


| pany’s warerooms, is run by an electric motor invented by | 


ason of Mr. White—that 1s, the application of the electric 
It is a wonderfully intelligent 
piece of mechanism and can be applied to the largest parlor 
organ. It is curious to see the bellows regulating its own 
They also | 


three weeks. It is larger and more powerful than the 
carlier styles, with 12 additional notes, that give greater | 
scope to the rendering of orchestral music. It wason this | 
symphony that they played the ‘ Hallelujah” chorus the 
morning after the election. 


Curtis N. Kimball Weds. 

URTIS N. KIMBALL, of W. W. Kimball & 
Co., of Chicago, was married November 3 to Miss 
Fannie C. B. Hadley, daughter of George W. Hadley, of 
Chicopee, Mass. The ceremony was performed at the resi- 

dence of Ethan Hadley, the bride’s uncle, in Chicopee. 
Mrs. Kimball formerly was a teacher of oratory and lit- 
erature in the State Normal School at Moorhead, Minn. | 








Her father, also, is a well-known teacher of elocution. Mr. 
Kimball and his bride will reside in Chicago. 
Tables of Importance. | 
. | 
(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 
IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending September 30, 1893..........scceceeeeeecceeneees $65,753 
“ - 2 PR, BOR vcdavecesbsccsdedenvecdevece 70,822 
Nine months ending September 30, 1893........s..eeeseeeeevees 634,866 
or Ky - DD BB iwiiccesicucscances cecces 384,532 | 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
| 
ALL } 
OTHERS | 
ORGANS. PIANOS. ANDPARTS TOTALS | 
OF. 
No. | Value. No. | Value.) Value. Value. | 
Berea Mees eee Per Pea | 
| 
Month ending Sep- aired 
tember 30, 1893..... 646) $39,987 43) $13,724 $28,966 $82,677 | 
Month ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1894..... 735; 46,436 84) 25,121 19,784 91,341 | 
Nine months ending 
September 30, 1893... 7,176) 501,547 851) 287,587) 157,692 946,817 | 
Nine months ending | ee me, 
September 30, 1894.. | 6,130) 387,772 528) 148,999, 174,930 711,701 


grands seem to be the favorites, and they are selling as | 


In the six parlors the pianos are specially selected | 


LATER ABOUT HALLETT & 
CUMSTON. 


HE statement of the retirement of Hallett & 
Cumston, of Boston, from the piano trade is un- 
doubtedly borne out by the facts in the case, but up 
to the time of closing our last forms it has not 
been possible to ascertain what disposition has been 
made of their stock and good will, and it has even 
been denied that they intend to withdraw. No con- 
firmation or denial can be gained from headquarters. 
Some of the trade papers have stated that the en- 
| tire plant had been purchased by Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, but a 
telephone message to this office, Tuesday forenoon, 
stamps that statement as false. Mr. Scanlan not 
only denies that he has made the deal, but states that 
he never had it in contemplation, and that he and 
Mr. Cumston have never talked of the matter. 
This therefore leaves the question open as to 
whether the name will be perpetuated or whether 
Mr. James S. Cumston will simply dispose of his 





| stock and let the name become a thing of the past. 


Beautiful Competition. 


Communicated by Hockett Bros.-Puntenney Co. 








CINCINNATI, November 10, 1894. 
WISH to tell you of a matter that has trans- 
pired in Cincinnati, which I think is out of the ordinary 
line, and I feel that notice should be taken of it by THe 
Musica Courter, to prevent a recurrence under similar 
circumstances. 

In August we sold a piano to Mr. Voice, a Government 
employee in Cincinnati, and had for our competitors two 
dealers on Fourth street. The instrument sold was a Ster- 
ling, and our competitors felt sore over losing the sale, and 
set about in every way to break it upif possible. After 
three weeks energetic work they succeeded in getting Mr. 
Voice dissatisfied with the piano, but not, however, until 
they had sent three or four of their expert (?) men to ex- 
amine the piano—take it to pieces, and show Mr. Voice 
wherein they claimed the instrument was defective. 

When the payment of $200 was due Mr. Voice notified 
us that our competitors had informed him that the piano 
was a very cheap affair, and that we had swindled him 
and he would not pay us. The only thing left for us to do 
was to collect our claim by law, after first trying in every 
way possible to please him. At the trial these firms sent 
to testify against the Sterling and us three of their ex- 
perts (?)}—one being a brother-in-law, who stated that on 
account of three of the strings being rusty and two small 
shavings found in the inside of the instrument, the 
piano was defective and that the purchaser had been 


| swindled. 


After a day’s time being consumed by witnesses and * 
counsel, so plain was the case tothe judge that the whole 
affair was the result of spite work on the part of these 


| would-be competitors, and there being no cause why our 


claim should not be paid gave us judgment for full amount 
and the costs. Is it not unfortunate that snch men are in 
the business who will stoop to such contemptible methods? 
Both Mr. Voice and his wife testified that they were thor- 
oughly satisfied with the instrument until they had been 


| advised of the inferiority (?) of the Sterling piano. 


Is not there some way that these men could be exposed 


| in the music papers, thereby being made heartily ashamed 


of what they have done? I do not think it advisable to use 
names, but you can use our name and refer to the other 
parties as two competitive dealers, and the Cincinnati peo- 
ple will know to whom you refer, as it has been largely 
commented on during and since the trial. 





In Chicago. 

MONG the many visitors to Chicago last 

week were both Messrs. Ebersole and Crawford, of 
Smith & Nixon, and Mr. Alois Brambach, of Dolgeville. 

Mr. C. C. Curtis, of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 

is on atrip through the West, and is reporting the Weber 

piano as in better favor than it has ever been before|at 

every point visited by him. 







sponsible dealers that 


THE BOSTON 


We are offering inducements to re- 


tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 





will be interesting 







PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 






SO 


Trade in London. 


rHE Mus \L RIER 
A LONDON W N é INO4 


MI“ DANIEL MAYER 


has just purchased a 


irrangement by which he can renew, 


He showed mean Erard yesterday 


een ise twen ears,and which showed that 

od a great de f wear. This patent has given the 

’ anew h, broad tone, which would compare favor- 

vith e mode pianos of to-day. Mr. Mayer 

t has nething which will be of great use. The 

it which he gave me yesterday proved conclusively 

iat he is able to secure from old pianos a tone fully equal 

to new, and the arrangement can be applied to any make of 

pianos. Mr. Mayer is not quite ready to divulge any par- 

ti irs about the patent, but as soon asI can get him to 
» I will give a description of it in these columns, 


last week of going over the Hope- 
now in 


1 ap- 


I had the plea sure 


nes Electric Organ Company's works, and have 


preparation an article on that manufactory which wil 











pear in my trade letter next week 
Eungblut & Eungblut, the enterprising manufacturers 
Camden Town, are running their plant to its fullest 
upacity. They have now reached in their catalogue a 
number above 10,000, which is quite an achievement for a 
n that has only been in existence something like 18 years, 
and which has always kept up the standard of its make. 
[hey not only have a good trade in England, but are re- 
( g reasing orders from the Cape and Australia. 
] gentlemen, who take an active personal interest in 
1ess, are bound speedily to extend their wide 

inection 
I lerstan Messrs. Knapton & Veney, a new firm, 
1as established itself in the mé cyaymy ing line at Willes- 
1 Green. Their specialty will be an overstrung ght 
4 feet 4 inches high, with an extended bronze frame 
and check action, the ornamentation making the case very 
attractive. They also makea second class, 4 feet 2 inchesin 
height, with extended frame and check action, and a third 
lass 4 feet high, which, considering the price, is an excel- 
lent instrument. They have introduced an improvement 
n the arrangement of the sound board, so as to obtaina 
oud, full t Th are also preparing to manufacture 
inds 
[essrs. Doremi & Co., who have a great many years 
been transacting business in Conduit street, have lately 
removed to 9 Argyll place, Regent street, next to the Con- 
Direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer. Besides their own 
line of copy ht, they have purchased the business of 
Messrs. D & Co 

[The grand organ at Westminster Abbey has recently 
red important additions and alterations. About ten 





was practically rebuilt from the old model put 


a AaxXU 
Sch ler & Jordan in 1736 and was somewhat en- 
urged both in 1848 and 1868. Mr. A. D. Clarke, a wealthy 
ar eur, is furnishing the funds for the present changes, 
which include several new stops in the swell organ and a 
1ew swell sound board and shutters which open down- 
ward, The organ has 58 speaking stops. 


Mr. Kle 
in England, showed 
by means of which anyone can play the 


n, the genial representative of Messrs. H. Peters 
interesting patent 


me a very 
this morning, 
It consists of a little board in which are arranged 
keys something like a typewriter’s, and by touching those 
chords or bass 


arranged for the left hand you get either 


the right hand gives the melody. By following 
lirections given in the instructor anyone can 


This is certain to meet with a 


notes, and 
the simple 
play anything he wishes 


sale, as the work accomplished, as well as its 
is sure to recommend it tothe public. It sells 
Another thing for which Mr. Klein 
is having a large sale is an automatic piano, which can be 
or by means of a handle 


hot air motor. By 


good 
simplicity, 


for 50 cents at retail. 


played either in the ordinary way 


and perforated music sheets, or by a 


putting a little spirit lamp under this arrangement the | 


piano begins to play and continues for 10 hours. 


The Savoyard Polyphon Automaton, which is a figure in | 


terra cotta playing a piano, is also very popular. Another 
automatic machine is a boudoir symphonium, which is a 
beautiful piece of furniture. It has three disks, one for the 
melody, one for the bass and the other for variations, and 


the three combine in giving a very fine effect. Mr. Klein 


} | says that automatic machines are meeting witha Laney 
He has just completed and issued to the 
A 


increased sale. 
trade an excellently arranged catalogue. 








Knabe Pianos in Norway. 
HE “ American ” “An 
portant business connection has just been made by 
William Knabe & Co. with the well-known Christiania house 
of J. W. Cappelen, which is the leading of 
Norway. Mr. Cappelen has been given the sole agency for 
the sale of the Knabe pianos for Norway, and will handle 

them henceforth regularly as his principal instrument. 

‘ This arrangement is specially gratifying to the house of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., as it was brought about solely through 
the reputation for excellence which their pianos have at- 
and which in- 


Baltimore says: im- 


music house 


tained in Europe as well as in this country, 
duced the great Christiania house to apply for and secure 
theagency. An assortment of upright and grand pianos 
ordered by the Cappelen firm was shipped from the factory 
yesterday.” 


i i 1E 
of 


As Seen in Berlin. 
“Nord Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
Berlin, in its issue of October 24, 1894, says: 

‘The greatest of all musical journals, THe Musicar 
Courier, is published in New York. The American is not 
by inheritance a musician ; he has not had the time for the 
pursuit of the art. When he amassed wealth he would not 
do without the art, which to him at first had only value and 
significance as regards beautifying worship. He trans- 
planted it as oratorio on the concert stage, and of course 
operatic music found its way in all sorts of organ music into 
bischurch. The German immigrants brought along their 
male choruses, then awoke the taste for opera, which was 
first accepted in the easy Italian language, then in the 
German idiom. And as the money question was 
not given consideration the principal cities of the United 
States soon boasted of the most renowned singers and in- 


earnest 


strumentalists, excellent concerts and high class opera 
representations, mostly organized by Germans, with Ger- 
man artists. Meanwhile the country produced singers of 
prominence and composers of talent. 

‘In this way America takes now the liveliest interest in 
all matters musical, otherwise the birth of a paper like THE 
Musica Courter would not have been possible. This paper 
appears now for the first time as an international edition, 
of which 24 are illustrated and 
were written by musical authorities in Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, Leipsic, Weimar, New York,&c. We find init articles on 
World, about folksong, about 
about Wagnerism in 


with 36 large musical essays, 


American singers in the Old 
modern life and modern 
America, about the secret 
English church music, about an Iroquois Ritual, &c.” 


music, 
of the power of melody, about 








Mr. Claflin Retires. 
ERE is something definite. Fora long time 
there have been all sorts of rumors to the effect of 
the retirement from the piano manufacturing industry of 
the Claflin Piano Company. These rumors when taken to 
Mr. A. E. Claflin were not emphatically denied, so they 
continued to grow. 
In a letter which reached this office last week Mr. Claflin 
announces his going out of the business thus: 
We are going out of business. 
Yours truly, CLAFLIN PIANO COMPANY, 
(Signed) A. E. CLAFLIN, 
President and Treasurer 


Me., 


nieves. 


Lewiston, has recently been suffering from the depredations 


They were caught last week while break- 


f a gang of 


ing into Taintor’s music store. 


boy t 


Baird, Jr., musical instrument dealer in East Tuscara- 
Canton, Ohio, has assigned for the benefit of creditors, 
The assets consist of 


Frank 
| was street, 
naming attorney W. O. Werntz as assignee. 
his stock of merchandise and other personal property and are esti- 


No estimate has been made of the liabilities. 


|} mated at $1,000 


Wy aereo First-class tuner for Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted, G., MUSICAL 


COURIER Office 
| $7 A DAY guaranteed musicians selling ‘‘Hand’s Harmony Chart,’ 
( the new “Instantaneous Instructor” for piano and organ. 
Sells in every house containing an instrument. 
Nin S. Hand, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


outside side work. 


| 


} $1. 


Sample and terms | 
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W. P. Wood. 
W a traveling salesman in the 
° Mark Ament Music House, dropped 
dead one morning last on the streets of Chillicothe. 
He had been with the firm in Peoria and Jacksonville for 
the last fifteen years, but for the last three weeks had been 
traveling out of Chillicothe. 

He was walking along one of the principal streets, when 
he called to a friend to wait for him. Those were his last 
words. He fell to the ground and friends carried him into 
a neighboring store, but he died without regaining con- 
Coroner Hoefer held the inquest, the jury re- 
The deceased 


P. WOOD, 
employ of the 
week 


sciousness, 

turning a verdict of death from apoplexy. 

was 50 years of age. He left one son. 
John C. Warren. 

Mr. John C. Warren. of the A. M. McPhail Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, died November 5. A sketch of Mr. War- 
ren’s life will be found in our Boston letter in this issue. 

Herman H. Kruegel. 

Herman C. Kruegel died November 6 in a hospital in 
Jersey City. He was well known asa sheet music sales- 
man and was an expert in foreign music catalogues. 

Mr. Kruegel begun his career with Pond. He was 
afterward with Ruttenbach, of Buffalo, and later he was 
connected with the of C. H. Ditson & Co., of 
New York, where he had charge of the octavo department. 


house 


Mr. O 
remain 


Sundstrom, of the Alolian Company, is in Cincinnati and 
until the end Mr. a pipe 
organ manufacturer, of Salem, Ohio, was in Cincinnati last week 


will of next week Carl Barkhoff, 


Mr. Geo. Ropelt, formerly of the firm of Ropelt & Ferner, who, 
tilrecently, business in Rochester, has 
taken the superintendency of the Brockport Piano Company’s fac- 


did a piano manufacturing 





tory and can now be found with that 
The firm of Woodford & Owen, 
N. Y., has been dissolved, Mr 
Kathryn Woodford. The firm will 
Piano and Organ Repair Factory 


Mrs. C. 


concern. 


of 71 
Owen 


Maple street, Glens Falls, 
Mrs. 
hereafter be styled the Woodford 


selling his interest to 


A. Ahlstrom, wife of the Jamestown piano manufacturer, 


met with a painful accident Friday. The gasinastove became ex- 
tinguished, and in attempting to relight it the gas exploded, smash- 
ing the stove, tearing out a part of the chimney and badly bur 





Mrs. Ahlstrom.—Randolph (N. Y.) ‘*Courant.”’ 


M. L. 
oke, 
R. Evans as trustee 


Smith, dealer in musical instruments, books, &c., at Roan- 





an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, with C 


The liabilit 


las made 





the 
&c., 
Jefferson street 


ies aggregate $7,700, and assets 


consist of a large stock of pianos, organs, books, pictures, in two 


stores—one on Salem avenue and the other on 
which are believed to be sufficient to cover the amount 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Wateroo. **- 


(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
not represented. 


BY 





we are 











Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. 
INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ ” Piano Co., | 
YORK, é 


—_ 























MADARA DADDARADARDADAARAAM 
. . . . 4 
Violins, Tenor Violins, 
“ y, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 
FURNISHED BY 4 
GUSTAV ROTH, “@| 
Albert Str., y 
Markneukirchen, a 
Established 137 Germany. 7 
| OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... A) 
4 
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Yes They Are! 


Our new styles are the envy and admira- 
tion of every piano maker. The reputation 
enjoyed by the Briggs Pianos has been well 
earned. With our constantly increasing experi- 
ence and facilities, our efforts have been to 
build every Briggs Piano as nearly right in de- 
sign, construction, finish and quality of mate- 
rials as possible. To-day they enjoy the proud 
distinction of being one of the few absolutely 
high grade pianos of the world. Comparison 


will prove this. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO, 


615-621 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 





S2 


HOW TO GET TRADE. 


—-- — 


U NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LVI. 
I have from Mason & Hamlin, Boston, two advertise- 
ments which commend themselves very highly, both in the 
matter of display and composition. I reproduce both of them 
The large ad. is better than the small one, because 
itis more explicit. It starts right out and talks business 
from the beginning. It doesn’t say that the Mason & 
Hamlin piano isthe best piano in the world, which is in 
itself such a relief from the monotonous boasting of most 
makers that it makes the advertisement good even if it 
were not so for any other reason. 
The small advertisement falls into line very nicely, and 


here. 


says that the Mason & Hamlin is superior to all other high | they do not seem to be quite complete. 
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construction—of standing in tune four times as long and 
four times as well as any other piano. 

Both of the advertisements are good. There is no doubt 
about that, but both of them would be improved by a little 
more talk about the piano. It is a first-rate thing to have 
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High Grade ¢ 
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ae There are several. A 
cS The MASON & HAMLIN is superior fg! 
ff) ww all others. t 
fd secre ; an 
ya Owing to its patented construction ~~ 
“ . 
oP, it does not require one-quarter as much de> 
a) tuning as any other piano made. ay 
Be Consequently, expense of keeping oN 
~ is reduced to one-fourth that of any e te! 
@) other. ~) 
pA Ay eee ~ 
BD Acknowledged to contain “the >, 
a . ° > 
bro greatest improvements in piano con- be 
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S\*¢ struction in half a century.” ah] 
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ak | Illustrated Catalogue and full ‘ ¢< 
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some special feature to talk about, and it is well to impress 
that feature on people’s minds, but I would not do it to the 
exclusion of all other things. These ads. are good, but 
It might be a 
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+ : Ms 
ay A Remarkable Piano. 
Ne The MASON & HAMLIN Piano is constructed in one particular C 
is differently from any other. The strings are held by screws, not by oe 
ie pins. As a result, the Mason & Hamlin Piano does not require ee 
= one-quarter as much tuning as any other piano made. SNe 
KA This fact has been demonstrated by actual test, and verified & 
Ss, by mechanics, tuners and private individuals. A 
a Piano tuning costs money. It costs only one-fourth as much e 
Ry to keep a Mason & Hamlin Piano in tune as it does to keep any 5S 
~ other in tune. Consequently the expense of keeping a Mason & a 
Xe Hamlin Piano is reduced to one-fourth that of any other. SX 
RS Catalogue and full particulars mailed on application. aN; 
i ‘ ar ; ie 
x Masons Hamlin S 
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grade pianos. It does really seem a pity that piano mak- 
ers cannot find something else to say. In this particular 
advertisement the statement is thrown in without any very 
distinct connection with the matter that follows. Of course, 
standing in tune well is a desirable feature in a piano, but 
it is not always the piano that stands best in tune that is 
the best piano. I think it would be well, if the statement 
is made at all, to say possibly that in every other respect— 
in richness of tone, smoothness of action and beauty of 
case—the Mason & Hamlin is the equal of any other piano 
ever built, and that it possesses in addition to all these 
good points the one particular feature due to its peculiar 





pretty hard matter to make them complete. ‘‘ It is easier 


to be critical than to be correct.” 


This advertisement of the Kimball Company is one that 
I have had pigeonholed several months. It appeared in 
the classified colums of a Chicago paper, and is one of the 
best piano advertisements I ever saw. 

I would be glad if I could find some advertisement of the 
Kimball Company which I could ‘‘jump on.” It is dread- 
fully monotonous to have to praise them all the time. If 








it in. 
This one would not be good in the display column, unless 
space four times as great were used in which to display it. 
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RE YOU AN 
EXPERT? 


Do you know within $50 or $100 
what a piano should cost? 


from several pianos and place 
them side by side. ( 


§ TAKE OFF 
§ THE NAMES 


( snaad 
WHICH IS Which is the piano you have al- 
, WHICH? ways thought you preferred? 

sed ( 
CAN YOU DIS- 
TINGUISH IT? 


7 wane 


If not, why did you prefer it? 


) WHATIS TO How will you know how much 
» GUIDE YOU? to pay? 

] ome 
) 


, LIST Anyone can print them and 
PRICES. make $600 or $1,000 pianos. 4 

ohn { 

“PAPER IS And will stand much abuse. 

PATIENT.” { 
— 4 
— ( 

¢ DISCOUNTS? Yes they will give them to you. 

t Clergymens’ discounts, 

r School discounts, 

Teachers’ discounts, 

Friends’ discounts, 

Discounts for your influence, 

( Discounts to introduce pianos, 

Discounts for various alleged 

reasons, etc, etc., etc. 


Onthe Fase ye apt oll 
can” system of selling pianos? 


ON WHAT CAN 
YOU RELY? 


Where every instrument is 
marked in PLAIN FIGURES 
and NO MORE IS ASKED and 
NO LESS ACCEPTED, and 
where in ALL CASES the 


OR ON 


Ped 


THE 
ONE-PRICE 
PLAN? 


BEST VALUE 
IS 
GUARANTEED 


Is there any longer a “best” 
piano? 


— 


BEST? 


There are none that are essen- 
tial to the construction of a 
d first-class piano. 


PATENT? 


Only a few requisites 
such as 


WHAT THEN 
§ IS REQUIRED? 


To know how to attain the best 
results at an absolute minimum 
of cost. 


§ EXPERIENCE 


zx 


GE To employ the highest grade of 
SAPITAL skilled labor, and to purchase 
( the best material in large quan- 
tities. 


L/ 
¢ 


>> 


To utilize these to the best ad- 
vantage, and to give the MOST 
FOR THE MONEY. 


ABILITY 


HO - 
$ POSSESSES 


THESE 
REQUISITES 


WHO ARE In the musical world than the 
MORE EMINENT following well-known musi- 
cians, who use and indorse the 
Kimball Pianos? 
Adelina Patti, Sig. Tamagno, 
Lilli Lehmann,Max Alvary, 
‘ Minnie Hauk, Sig. Del Puente, 
Mme. Albani, Sig. Arditi, 
Mme. Nordica, Emil Fischer, 
Fursch-Madi, Sig. Perotti, P 
Mme. Fabbri, Sig. Ravelli, 
Sig. Sarasate, P. S. Gilmore, 
Ovide Musin, A. DeNovellis, 
C. Behrens, Emil Liebling, 
Chas.Kunkel, W.C.E.Seeboeck, 
Clementine de Vere, 
and many other prominent 
musicians of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 


W. W. KIMBALL Co., 
Makers of 
E 


By greater degree than 
. KIMBALL CO? 


toa 
w. 


KIMBALL PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
CHICAGO. 


V ciennivihsdliladliaeninianiaiinaiabil 


For use among classified ads., where practically no display 
is allowed, the arrangement is as good as it possibly 


could be. * 
a * 








Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, Ga., get out quite a num- 
ber of very clever ads., one of which I reproduce here, with 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


















































Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. enn : 
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van 1 CoG. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 4H s apply f 

Eetimates Hr so ARTISTS need ’em. 
scripts to be engraved 
perfect and quicxer| AMATEURS need ’em. 
execution; libera! 


2 conde. TEACHERS need ’em. 
ENGRAVING and PRINTING. PUPILS need ’em. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 











ARE NEEDED BY EVERYONE. 











NEW STYLES NOW READY, ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN (0, 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4n0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULICS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN ACENTS. 
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; THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE 
> 
Wek SURE 


EARL 00,000 ol 4 ——— id The Patent Resonator Music Box 


Patented ‘ 2 % 4 Patented 
othe in 
All Countries. 9 All Countries. 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes, 









It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- > 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other ee aro 
similar instruments. Na . 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor, 


Automatons. Self-Players, Boxes with Crank, 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 












20 Tune Music Box with 
Crank. 


“ARISTON,” ‘“HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 
Of World.Wide Reputation; A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.” 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 























| 


PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


——NEW YORK.——— 


No, 46 Jackson Street, 


——— CHICAGO. 


COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 





(= All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
large Musical Instrument Dealers, from —_ 
Wholesale Dealers and Exporters, 40 Tune Music Box, 


“WOONTIVE YO TIVH LYAONOD ANY Tid OL HDNONA TNAMAMOd 


FORMERLY 


Leipzig Music Works, PAUL EHRLICH & CO. 


\) Agents Wanted. 
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the idea that it is good enough to be made use of by other | saved space by setting all the rest of the ad. down to the 


dealers. The display is not good, for there are too many 


sizes and styles of type used init. I think it is well not to 
have more than three display lines in a small advertise- | 





¢ 


Wood, 
Wire, 
Felt, 
Glue. 


That's about all it takes to make a 
PIANO except SKILL. 


And it is skILL that costs! An ex- 
pert who has the ability to draw a 
scale fora 


STEINWAY PIANO 


and earn the commendation of a 
Helmholtz commands a LARGE SAL- 
ARY. So does the expert who has a 
“cute” enough ear and a fine 
enough touch to ‘‘ tone regulate” 
this finest of pianos. 


We Could sell you a combination 


of Wormy Wood, Worse Wire, 
Shoddy Felt and Feeble Glue, 
thrown together by ten dollar a 


week workers, and charge you 


Only $150 


for it, and we couLp call it a 
PIANO; but, as we have a reputa- 
tion to lose, we won't. 


STEINWAY. 

Let us sell you) MASON & HAMLIN. 
MATHUSHEK. 
STERLING. 


LUDDEN & BATES. 


LAPS 


ON NEN Nl Nl Nl Nol Nl Coll Well Na Call Nel ll Nal ll OL cl cl el Wl cll LLP lal ll lll 





ment, and one of these should be the name and address. 
The name and address should be the smallest display line 
in the ad., and one of the others should also be small. The 
idea is to have one strong, striking line, or word, which 
will catch the reader’s eye. In this advertisement I think 
I should have set the four words, ‘‘ Wood, Wire, Felt, 
Glue,” about twice as large as they are, and would have 


| list of pianos in regular reading type. 


* 


* ~ 


Here is another ad. of Mason & Hamlin’s, which is par- 
| ticularly well displayed. The idea is a good one also. I 





| 
| PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| Overture, Anacreon.......... ..... «++«eCherubini 
| Symphony No, 7....... .seeee ceeeeesseees Beethoven 
Tambourin, Gavotte and Chaconne.......... Gluck 
| Entr’acte, Gwendoline...... .......... Chabrier 
NE a i. vin sss sccectguerensteke cen Wagner 


THE 


| AEOLIAN 


reproduces all the standard works in per- 
fect orchestral style subject to individual 
interpretation, thus furnishing the lover 
of classical music a means of studying 
the classics and applying original con- 


ceptions. 
For instance, the ‘‘ Anacreon” over- 
ture, or Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, 


or any similar programme to the above, 
can be by the AZOLIAN with 
such effect as to recall the Music Hall, 


played 


providing a competent person operates 
the stops that control the tempo, instru- 


mental effects and power. 


It takes but little practice for 


a person of taste to master an 


JEOLIAN. 


Mason &% ami 


SOLE AGENTS. 
146 Boylston Street, 
OPPOSITE COMMON, 


? 
? 
Boston, Mass. 5 
? 





think that the best method of advertising automatic in- 











| papers. 


| cago determined to remain—a welcome fact now fully assured, 
| ception. 


| but is astonished at the perfection of art productions. 
| cent concert grand piano he used at his recital 


is to fix a date for a recital 
and publish the program. That will have the effect of 
bringing people to the store. It gives them a definite 
invitation for a certain time, and so is much better than a 
general request to call and hear the instrument. Getting 
people into the store is half the battle. 


struments like the olian 








This is Artistic. 

HOSE who are finding offense in the activity 

of rival manufacturers should investigate the reasons 

for such peculiar sensitiveness. There is art in presenting 

your wares intelligently and intelligibly to your constitu- 

ency ; great art, let us call it. There is no doubt that it is 

concentrated in the following articles from Chicago daily 

Why not find the secret which will enable you to 
imitate it ? 


One. 
DR. CONAN DOYLE. 





THe GREAT WRITER AND LECTURER IMPRESSED WITH CHI- 
caco’s ArT PRODUCTION. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the celebrated writer and lecturer, whose 
present tour through this country is everywhere greeted with distin- 
guished consideration, is a close observer of all that pertains to edu- 
cation, refinement and art. That he is greatly impressed with what 
he has seen of Chicago and its art industries is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing observation: “It should be generally known that Chicago 
possesses one of the largest piano and organ factories to be found on 
either side of the Atlantic, and that the merits of the Kimball pianos, 
the product of this great institution, are everywhere recognized by 
the great musical artists.’ 


The Other. 
ROBERT GOLDBECK'S RETURN. 


THE GREAT ARTIST 
Musica, GRowTH. 





Tue DELIGHT OF AT CHICAGO'S 


The return of Mr. Robert Goldbeck to this city—signalized by a 
piano recital, of which full mention has been made in the daily press 

means very much to the art life of Chicago. After 20 years’ resi- 
dence abroad, during which time he has achieved great honor and 
fame as a pianist and operatic composer, he comes back to Chi- 
His 
prominence in the artistic world at once accords him the heartiest re- 
His delight at the musical growth in this city is openly ex- 
Not only does he find the art itself in an advanced position, 
The magnifi- 
the Kimball—was 
made in this city, and will hereafter be used by him, for he is frank 
enough to say: ‘The practically unlimited resources of the West 
seem illustrated in this piano, which affords the artist opportunity to 


pressed. 


produce every variety of effect.” 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 


No. Damper for Musical Instruments.—Adolf Richter, Ru- 


527,811. 
dolstadt, Germany. 
No. 528,013. Tutting Key for Musical Instruments. 


zie, Providence, R. I. 


Andrew McKen- 


No. 528,209. Piano Action.—Joseph R. Perry, Wilkesbarre, Pa 

No. 528,154. Piano Tuning Hammer.—Benjamin F. Fuchs. Marble 
Falls, Tex. 

No. 528,310. Device for Teaching Vocal Music.--Mary M. Vogt, 


Rochester, N. Y 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,' 


228 North Ninth Street, 





correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful tone, 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both 


Ordinary System, 


MISSENHARTER 


Solo and Military | 
Band Instruments. 


used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
elegant in model. 


THE 


CUN 


Manufacturer of the 


_. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 


| 


yincHAM PIANO 


» PIILADELPIIIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 








Boehm and 





LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO,, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, 


BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 












BACK VIEW 
BANJO. 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 











Price Lists gratis, mailed free 


+HARMONICUM,+ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDELL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART Pianos. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 APPLETON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, 
November 10, 1894. 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF 

HE trade here is particularly interested just 

now in the number of removals which will take place 

from the ist of January next to the Ist of May. The fa- 

vorite location seems to be between Adams street on the 

north and Van Buren street on the south, and the majority 

of the new stores will be between Jackson and Van Buren 
streets, all on Wabash. avenue. 

At 248 Wabash avenue will be the new store of the 
Pease Piano Company. Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, the 
vice-president of the company and the resident manager 
in Chicago, has been very successful, and is of course very 
much delighted with the prospects of becoming one of the 
Wabash avenue leaders. He has, we understand, made a 
very favorable lease of the premises spoken of and expects 
to do a very much increased retail trade. The new Pease 
parlor grand, one of which instruments is already on exhi- 
bition in the warerooms in this city, will undoubtedly add 
greatly to the prestige of the instruments of the Pease 
Piano Company. 

The securing of the building at 250 and 252 Wabash ave- 
nue by the Mason & Hamlin Company, of which building 
the company will undoubtedly reserve the first and second 
floors for their warerooms, will give them a more favorable 
location than they have ever occupied in this city. Mr. 
James K. M. Gill, who, we understand, is to have the man- 
agement here, has been connected with the company in 
Kansas City, Mo., and reported that their business in that 
city done in the months of September and October was the 
best that had ever been accomplished by them there. If 
Mr. Gill was capable of making such a success of the busi- 
ness in Kansas City, itis more than likely that he will be 
more successful in this city. The piano is gaining in repu- 
tation all over the West, and for the best of reasons. 

It has already been announced that the Manufacturers 
Piano Company will occupy the elegant new building just 
next door to the building secured by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, an illustration of which appeared in our columns 
a short time ago. The New England Piano Company has 
the building just south of the one just mentioned. On the 
opposite side of the street Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. will 
occupy the corner, and next door comes the W. W. Kimball 
Company. Right south of that is the warerooms of the 
Bradbury Piano Company, and just a little south of that 
comes the Thompson Music Company with the Sohmer 
piano. A few doors south of that the B. Shoninger Com- 
pany will have a very elegant large store, which would have 
been occupied by this house last May if possession of it 
could have been obtained. 

There is some rumor that the Estey & Camp concern will 
also move to a Wabash avenue location. The two blocks 
just spoken of may now be justly entitled to be called 
‘* Piano Row.” 

The removal of the Mason & Hamlin house necessitated 
the removal of Mr. R. W. Cross,-who has already secured 
a first floor store at 22 West Van Buren street. This is in 
the Athenzum Building, is an excellent location, has two 
very elegant large plate glass windows, and, while not 
on the avenue, is only a few steps from it, and is therefore 
very favorably located for retail business, 

The Chickering, Chase Brothers Company have not yet 
decided upon anew location. Their removal is necesitated 
by the resumption of the lease of the premises now occu- 
pied by them by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, of 
whom the Chickering, Chase Brothers Company sub- 
leased their store. ¥ 

Certain rumors have obtained circulation to the effect 
that Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. would after all not occupy 
the store on the corner of Jackson street and Wabash 
avenue. There is, however, no foundation for these 
rumors. There is nothing further to be stated more than 
has already been said, that the concern leased the premises 
for the purpose of occupying them and have not yet changed 
their plans. 

Weber Business in Chicago. 


The Manufacturers Piano Company, of this city, reports 
quite extraordinary sales recently of Weber pianos, a 
goodly number of which consists of their new scale grand, 
many, of these latter having been sold to prominent musi- 
cians, one having gone to the Chopin Conservatory at 
Keokuk, Ja., of which school, the director, Mr. Frank 








Nagle, has a fine reputation as a concert pianist. Another 
of the same style of instrument was recently sold to the 
People's College, of South Bend, Ind., Prof. Myron W. Cobb 
being director of this institution. Another recent sale 
was a concert grand Weber to a wealthy Californian. 

Mr. Dederick, one of the officers of the company, says 
that collections in the last month have shown a remarkable 
improvement. All through the country the prestige of the 
Weber piano is felt to be on the increase, and particularly 
with cultured musicians, who are becoming interested in 
the beautiful specimens of upright and grand pianos the 
Weber factory is at present producing. 

Five Presidents Have Voted. 
Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and 
Harrison all voted that the Bradbury piano be 
used inthe White House. These famous instru- 
ments have a very large sale among all public 
men. Chicago warerooms, 257 Wabash avenue. 

Quite apropos to the times is the ‘‘ ad.” as given above 
in the Chicago papers. 

A Good Business Team. 

It is with pleasure we call attention to the recent incor- 
poration in this city of the Olson & Comstock Company as 
successors to Otto A. Olson in the piano case, stool and 
scarf business. The company is capitalized for $40,000 
fully paid in. Mr. Olson has beenin the manufacture of 
stools and scarfs for some time, but has recently been 
shaping himself to add piano cases, and with this in view 
the above company has been formed. 

Mr. Comstock was president of one of the Chicago or- 
gan companies in the early days of its existence, and for 
the past five years has been president of the Chicago 
Veneer Company. He thus starts into this new business 
with considerable familiarity in the music trade and wood 
working line. 
ness way, and of thoroughly upright character and general 
business reputation. 

Mr. Otto A. Olson was also formerly connected with the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, receiving his training 
from boyhood to manhood directly in their factories. His 
father, Mr. Martin Olson, one of the incorporators of the 
new co.npany, has been at the head of the case depart- 
ment of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company almost from 
the beginning of their business, and previous to that oc- 
cupied the same position with the Western Cottage Organ 
Company, Mendota, Ill., and was an experienced case 
maker and wood worker in his native country, Norway, for 
many years. He is with the new company, and it is safe to 
say that both father and son have no superiors as thor- 
oughly experienced wood workers. 

With the large number of piano manufacturers 
Chicago and elsewhere, many of whom preter not to make 
cases; with the large consumption of stools and scarfs; 
with a large and thoroughly equipped factory, and with so 
excellent a business combination as above, a great success 
may be predicted forthe new combination. Their list of 
stools and scarfs, both as to numbers and beauty of de- 
sign, is second to none in this country, the proof of which 
is found in their handsome and very complete catalogue. 

Their factory is a six story building, containing nearly 
45,000 square feet, and is fully equipped with the very best 
of machinery, ample fire protection, improved dry kilns, 
large yard room, and an ample power plant, and is situated 
at 488 Carroll avenue, Chicago. It is very conveniently 
reached by the Lake street Elevated Railway, and is near 
the Sheldon street station. 

Luxton & Black. 

A letter received from Mr. D. D. Luxton, concerning the 
new house of Luxton & Black, of Buffalo, N. Y., announ- 
ces that their business starts off well, with excellent pros- 
pects for the future. Mr. Luxton also reports doing quite 
considerable business in a wholesale way for the Colby 
The Colby piano will be the main instrument with 
There is money in it. 


in 


piano. 
this new house, 
Those Sheet Music Pilferers. 

Mr. P. J. Healy, in speaking of the loss of sheet music by 
the syndicate of thieves which was recently discovered. 
says that the discovery was made in a very singular way, 
and came to his ears first from a gentleman who is entirely 
unconnected with the music trade, and that even after his 
house was put on its guard it was some time before the 
theft could be traced to and fixed upon the gui'ty parties. 
He is even now not certain that all the parties have been 
apprehended who were concerned in the larceny, and 
thinks that other concerns in the city of Chicago have suf- 


fered like depredations. 
There is also a suspicion that some of the most salable 


copyrighted music has been reproduced and sold to some 
of the largest houses, mostly the department stores that 
handle sheet music. 

Now that all parties concerned in this illicit business 
have been put upon their guard it will be a difficult matter 
to discover them. Nevertheless the effect will probably be 
to stop it for the present. 

A Successful Salesman. 

Mr. Theo. G. Fischel, who has been for about one year 
connected with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company as 
manager of the retail department, has been singularly for- 


IER. 
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tunate and successful in the conduct of this department of 
the business. His last month’s sales, which the writer was 
fortunate enough to see a record of, were really astonish- 
ing. 

Mr. Fischel, though still a very young man, held im- 
portant positions with some of the largest houses in the 
country previous to his arrangement with the present 
house. The names of these houses are D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., W. J. Dyer & Brother and A. D. Coe, the latter of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Fischel, in his efforts to accomplish his object, has, 
without being aggressive, made use of several social or- 
ganizations for the furtherance of his plans. In his pres- 
ent position he has also taken charge of the advertisements 
in the department spoken of. He has gotten out a very 
fine teachers’ blank book. which has been thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and has also given a great many concerts, at 
which the Conover piano was used, all of which has had 
the effect of making this leading and beautiful instrument 
popular with the public. Mr. Fischel also has the faculty 
of making himself popular with the men under him. 

He is to be congratulated on his past success, and the 
more important stand which his house is soon to take in 
the retail business will give him additional opportunity 





He is a person of ripe experience in a busi- | 


to display his energy. 
| Personals. 

Mr. Charles Drumheller, of St. Louis, Mo., recently of 
| the Drumheller, Thiebes Music Company, has sold his 
| interest in the concern. 
| Mr. Lew H. Clement, the secretary and manager for the 
Ann Arbor Organ Company, was in the city this week. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, of Boston, who was accompanied 
| by Mr. J. A. Norris and Mr. James K. M. Gill, was in the 
| city at the same time. 
| Mr. William R. Gratz, of New York, is in the city on his 
| regular business trip. He is also looking up his affairs in 
| connection with the defunct house of Becker & Mack. Mr. 

Gratz says that he held a chattel mortgage on the stock of 
this concern. He also says that on January 1 last this 
| house scheduled assets which amounted to about $18,000, 
|and that the liabilities did not exceed $7,000, and froma 
conversation with him one would naturally conclude that 
he is rather astonished at the outcome of the concern. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, the traveling representative of the 
Pease Piano Company, of New York city, is making a brief 
stay in the city of Chicago. Mr. Becht continues to speak 
| encouragingly of business and says that in the last few 
| months he has sold more pianos than in all his previous ex- 
perience during a similar period. 

Mr.’ Crawford Cheney. of Messrs. Comstock, Cheney & 
Co., of Ivoryton, Conn., has been visiting the trade during 
the past week and was also in Cincinnati. 

Mr. W. C. Newby, traveling representative of Messrs. 
Newby & Evans, of New York city, made a brief stay in 
| the city this week, and will before his return go consider- 
ably farther West, from which trip he does not expect to 
return to New York before the middle of December. He 
reports that his house is quite busy in filling orders, but 
that on the road he finds business on the average a little 
quiet. He receives orders everywhere for goods, but not 
for large numbers of instruments. 

Mr. L. N. Blasius, accompanied by J. W. Kline, of Phila- 
delphia, were visiting the Lyon & Healy house this week. 

Mr. C. F. King, who was reported last week as ill at the 
Wellington Hotel, felt so much better last Monday that he 
ventured out. He took a little additional cold, had a re- 
lapse and had to remain in his room until last evening, 
wfien he took the train for New York, having been obliged 
to give up his trip. 

Mr. R. W. Cross leaves for New York to-morrow. 

L. Phillips, of Van Matre & Co., Rockford, Ill., was here 
this week. 

Interview with Mr. James E. Healy. 


(Lyon & HEALY.) 
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“The Antwerp Exposition, to visit which was the princi- 
pal object of my journey to Europe, realized I believe all of 
the expectations of its projectors. To be sure, it was not 
a large affair in comparison with our own World’s Fair of 
last year, but as a matter of fact it was the most important 
exposition in Europe to occur between the Paris Exposition 
of 1889 and that that is to take place in 1900. The exhibit 
of musical instruments at Antwerp was of greater relative 
importance than at Chicago; especially noteworthy were 
the exhibits of some of the French manufacturers, in re- 
spect to the artistic and beautiful casework displayed, 
although the goods were not remarkably meritorious in any 
other particular. The Russian piano manufacturers, 
Becker and Schroeder, both of St. Petersburg, and the 
Bluethner firm of Leipsic, exhibited some very fine pianos, 
which seemed to have the commendation of everyone. 
Our own exhibit was generally conceded to be the best, 
most novel and most progressive of any of the musical 
instrument exhibits there ; and as for the awards which 
we received they are now a matter of history, so that it is 
unnecessary to refer to them here. The system of awards 
followed at Antwerp, which I believe to be practically the 
same as is observed at the other important International 














Exhibitions in Europe, has been well described in several 
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‘rican trade papers, so I shall not go into the 
suffice it to say that this system, like most 


of the An 
details thereof ; 


creations of human ingenuity, is not by any means 
The awards given 


othe: 
perfect when it comes to application 
vere not proportionately numerous, as at the 
o Exhibition, which is somewhat of an advantage to 
» exhibitors who were fortunate enough to ob- 
America did fairly well in the number of 
awards accorded to her exhibitors. There was but one 
sical instrument exhibit than ours, and 
one, which I think was given an award 
where I remained for two months, I found 
The manufacture 


In Belgium, 
ittle that would interest a music dealer. 
of musical instruments in Belgium, which consists chiefly 
of pianos, can hardly be regarded as seriously important, 
although several of the Belgian piano makers received good 
awards at Antwerp. 
where some very tine brass and reed instruments are pro 


duced, that of Mahillon, a name not very well known in our 
country. In Belgium, as in about every other part of 

irope, the retail music and musical instrument business 

conducted on a scale rather disappointing to an Ameri- 
can. I looked about for the reason of this state of affairs, 
t being a matter that has puzzled me for a number of 
years, and I think that I have found at least a part of it. It 


appears that on the Contiuent the young people of the up- 
per and middle classes in the large cities do not use music 
as a pastime to the degree observable in the United States ; 
hence the less pretentious instruments, such as the mando- 
lin, guitar and banjo, are comparatively little used in North- 
ern Europe, there being almost no demand for very highly 
finished and finely made goods of this kind, while the gen- 
l tion takes no great degree of interest in modern 





popula 
t 

ilar music, corresponding, for example, to the Ameri- 

in fact there is almost no such music 





rt 
can ‘ After the Ball’; 
extant in Northern Europeof modern publication, probably 
ecause there is no particular demand for it. 

l'o be sure, musical taste in general is of a much higher 
amateur affects a 


rder t 


here, and where an 
musical instrument he usually plays it well, but that is not 


here than 
nearly as desirable a state of affairs for the music dealer as 
to have in existence a great number of people who play, 
but play sometimes very badly. In consequence of all this 
one sees no such aggregation of people of all classes about 
the counters of the Continental music stores as may be seen 
almost any afternoon in the great music establishments of 


In Brussels I found a manufactory | 
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the large cities of America, where a visit toa music store 
isan essential item in the periodical shopping of a good 
percentage of the intelligent women who have pocket 
money to spare for that purpose. It is from this miscel- 
laneous class of music patrons, who affect no deep interest 
in music, but who view it merely as an amusement medium, 
not from professionals, that the greater number of retail 
buyers for pianos, harps, guitars, mandolins, sheet music, 
books, &c., come; at least this is the experience in our 
establishment. I observed but few buyers of this class 
in the Continental music stores, and in their comparative 
absence I think that I find the reason that such stores are 
as arule neither very large nor very profitable in the Old 
World. 

‘*In Berlin I had an opportunity to visit and examine the 
Bechstein factory, and found a great surprise in store for 
me. Itis certainly the best equipped piano factory, from 
a mechanical standpvint, that I have ever seen, and my 
visit to it gave me the impression of great prosperity and a 
much larger output than I believed to be attained by any 
manufacturer of similar standing in America. While I do 
not for a moment yield the general superiority of the high 
grade American pianos, I must say that I sawa great many 
minor things in that factory that could be copied with 
profit by American manufacturers. 

‘* Nowhere on the Continent does one find any piano ware- 
rooms that, considering size, arrangement and location, 
would be equal to the requirements of an American me- 
tropolis. It appears that it is not held to be dignified for 
a large piano manufacturer to maintain attractive ware- 
rooms in a popular and easily accessible location. 

‘* When in Germany I had with me one of our harps, 
which I showed, whenever possible, to such of the eminent 
artists as 1 was able to meet, and such harpists as Posse, 
Bauer, Ziech, Alberstoetter and Snoer unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them to be unequaled. Herr Snoer, of Leipsic, 
first harpist of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, showed his ap- 
preciation by promptly ordering and paying fora Lyon & 
Healy harp. At Dresden the musicians placed our harp 
and two harpsof European production side by side on the 
stage of the Royal Opera, to play them for comparison. 
Verdict was rendered in our favor. 

‘*In Milan I found the largest and most complete music 
publishing and printing establishment that I have seen— 
that of Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. I had not expected, al- 
though aware of the importance of the Ricordi catalogue, 
to find so prosperous a concern in Italy, a land that excels 








in but few things commercial. The business is now owned 
by the third of the name, the present proprietor being 
Giulio Ricordi, a frandson of the founder, while the admin- 
istration of the details of the business is in charge of the 
son of the proprietor, Mr. Tito Ricordi. I thought this a 
noteworthy case of family succession in business. Outside 
of the Ricordi establishment I found little that was very 
noteworthy in Italy, so far as the music business is con 
cerned. I might mention that just before leaving Italy for 
America I was fortunate enough to be accorded a private 
interview with His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., which was 
the most interesting incident of my European experience. 

‘I feel greatly benefited by my stay in Europe, both phys- 
ically and mentally. One-half of my four months’ absence 
was spent in and about the Antwerp Exposition, which 
gave me an opportunity to observe European character 
and methods that no amount of pleasure traveling would 
have afforded me.” 

Ads, Suggestive of Deception. 

We presume almost every dealer has read the advertise- 
ments in THe Musica, Courter. At the risk of being 
charged with interfering with other people’s business, of 
being a crank and having other epithets of an unpleasant 
nature thrown at us, we would like to suggest that some of 
them are so worded as to arouse in the minds of the better 
class of readers a feeling akin to opposition to the senti- 
ment desired to be conveyed, in place of favorable consid- 
eration. 

The average manufacturer is so partial to his own goods 
that he is unconsciously led into making extravagant 
claims for his instruments, on perhaps the false hypothesis 
that if he does not ‘* blow his own horn” no one else will. 

‘* The best piano in the world,” said of a medium grade 
instrument, carries no weight ; reasonable claims for what- 
ever merits it may possess would, we think, appeal far 
more strongly to the majority of the dealers, and incite a 
feeling of consideration far more than the most unreason- 
ably worded advertisement that was ever concocted in the 
brains of the most prolific writer. 

If we were to mention some of the most objectionable 
phrases that are constantly being used it would point out 
the offenders too plainly, and this isnot our object. If we 
can induce them to submit their ideas tosome disinterested 
person, there would certainly be an improvement in the 
advertising columns of the trade department of THE Mv- 
siIcAL CourieR. But we presume that this mild little pro- 
test will be cast aside, with the remark, ‘‘ Well this is not 
meant for me.” 
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Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 
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e— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—»>- 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 





HANSING & SCOTT, 


wanes PLANS, 712423¥es'3"s- NEW YORK, 








RANICG 
Kipace 
Grand, Square and Upright 


~+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

strument of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years 

=~ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory,from 233 to 245 E. 23d8t., New York, 










G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 





Fine instruments for the drawing room. 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute. 
Self-playing. 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory, 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


_ ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Also Quartet Orches- 


Recommended by 





IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers promp? 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St 


Bet. soth and 11th Aves. 
SEW YORK. 





Barrows Music Company 


ACINAW, MICH 
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How a Piano Is Made. 


The Way It Is done in One of Our Modern Factories. 


HE construction of a piano is a singularly in- 
teresting process, for the reason that it embraces 
exactly opposite sorts of mechanical excellence. Strange 
as it may seem, the groundwork of a piano must be on one 
hand the perfection of massivity and unyielding strength, 
and on the other the superstructure must be just as perfect 
in the opposite direction in that it must be the consummation 
of delicate responsiveness. 
qualities in the same instrument necessitates, as one may 
readily see, a masterpiece of mechanical skill, 

The place at which to begin the study of a piano’s evolu- 
tion is in the massive foundation, which so few people know 
anything about. This is what is called the back. In an 
upright piano, such as one may see turned out any day of 
the year from the factories in this city, the back is a heavy 


gridiron of wood ; but before describing the back itself, it 


would probably be well to explain its function. 

‘‘ A piano,” said Mr. Armstrong, who was kind enough 
to give a ‘‘ Tribune” representative permission to go 
through the factory of the Ellington Piano Company, one 
of the manufacturing enterprises of D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
at the corner of Baymiller and Poplar streets, ‘‘ a piano, as 
I suppose you know, is like a drum; everything depends 


upon the sounding board, combined with the back and | 


plate, which hold it in place.” 

The reporter was as ignorant of piano construction as 
most people ate, and so began asking questions, and the 
first one naturally was, Why is a piano so massive? The 
answer is that it is made soin order to become absolutely 
rigid. The sounding board isa huge sheet of the finest 
spruce, which is bent into a particular curve by a process 
to be described presently. It is a matter of vital import- 
ance to the tone of the piano that this curve never varies a 
hair breadth from its original position ; in other words, by 
bending the sounding board into its particular curve it is 
put at a definite knowntension. It is now like a drumhead 
which has been stretched to just the right point of tight- 
ness, but in the piano this tension once having been fixed 
must remain just as it is, absolutely unalterable for all 
time ; let the tension relax and the tone of the piano will 
suffer. This is why the back is built so massively. It 
must be constructed in such a way that it will not give in 
the slightest, most imperceptible degree, in consequence of 
which the backs, which one may see in the Ellington work- 
shops, are each too heavy for a man to lift. 

The very first thing that is attached to this heavy back 
is the sounding board, and as before stated, everything de- 
pends on it and the rigidity with which its tension is kept 
at the proper point. 

It is attached to the back all round its edges. This also 
is a characteristic of the Ellington pianos, as many fac- 
tories are content to fasten the sounding board only part of 
the way round. But the most interesting thing about the 
manipulation of the board is the manner of its bending. A 
number of ribs of the best quality of Adirondack spruce are 
shaped so as to produce the desired curve. They are then 
set upon the back of the board and by powerful pressure 
bent straight. In that position they are held until the glue 
(which makes them one flesh with the board itself) has had 
time todo its work. After that, the pressure is removed. 
The tough spruce ribs immediately spring back to their 
original curves, and the whole sounding board curves with 
them. The hollow of this curve is what workmen know as 
the belly, just as sailors know the belly of asail. Every 
back is further reinforced by the great iron plate which is 
set upon and fastened to it, but leaving space enough be- 
tween the plate and the back for the vibration of the sound- 
ing board. 

At the top of the back on the face nearer the keyboard 
is the pin block. Itisa heavy plate of wood, composed of 
different layers of maple cross-banded together. In poorly 
made pianos this block is a single piece. As aconsequence 
it holds the pins with much less firmness than does the 
finely laid block of maple of several thicknesses, such as 
are made here in the Ellington workshops. The fine work 
in this part of the construction is the more creditable to its 
makers, as no one could ever tell except by pulling the entire 


To combine both of these | 


| it. 


A piano made with care in this direction will stand in 
tune much better than where a plain pin block is used. 
The result of this care will be apparent to the owner of the 
piano after it has been used some time. 

The pins which are driven into the pin block are another 
anomaly in mechanical art—they are from 2% to 3 inches 
in length and carry a minute screw thread. Here again 
| the purpose is to secure absolute firmness, The screw must 
| not turn inits place by the most minute fraction of an inch. 
The ordinary outsider would expect that this result would 
be obtained best by a screw pin carrying a large thread, 
but experience has demonstrated that the only pin that 
will do the work satisfactorily is the one with a very small 
thread, so small that it can hardly be felt in passing the pin 
through the fingers. These pins are set with a slight rake 


away from the wires that are attached to them, so as to | 
make still more sure their resistance to the tremendous pull | 


exerted by the strung wire. The holes for the pins are 
bored in the pin block by an automatic drill, using a flexi- 
ble shaft upon just the same principle as is constructed the 
shaft of a dentist's drill. 


when the wire has been attached, are carefully screwed 


down further and further until they have drawn the wire to | 


exactly the right tension. When that is done in pianos 


screw pin may be trusted to ‘‘ stay put” for good and all. 

The heavy backs described in this article are all made 
right in the Ellington factory, and so are theircases, By 
doing this the makers have complete supervision of the 
piano from beginning to end and can see that none of the 
foundation work is slighted. 


see that they are not twisted in the operation, as that would 
ruin the tone, the still embryotic instrument is then set up 
| and the case is built around it. 
nisher and thence to the action finisher, by whom the 
action is setin place. At this point begins the marvelous 
delicacy of workmanship which is so strikingly in contrast 
| with the nature of the work which has preceded it. In the 
first place, the hammers must be adjusted. These are 
fitted to each particular instrument by cutting the shanks 
to proper lengths. For by the ‘‘action” is meant only 


power in the fingers of the performer to the delicate little 
hammers by which in turn that power is dashed against 
the strings to producesound. It is evident that these ham- 
mers must produce sound with perfect obedience to the 
will of the performer, and also that they must be the only 
portions of the entire mechanism which produce sound at all. 

Therefore the designer of a piano hastwo great things 
to consider in this part of his creation. In the first place, 
by most patient care, he must work out a mathematical 


will unite the maximum of rapidity in transmitting the 
power, as well as an equal rapidity in suspending action the 
very instant the power is withdrawn. The whole mechan- 


the performer lifts his finger. 


leaves the hand. To describe and explain this intricate ac- 
tion, as seen 1n the Ellington pianos, would demand a long 
article by itself, as well as a number of cuts, to say nothing 
of the mathematics in the case. 


three distinct powers. A straight upward thrust drives 
the hammer against the wires. The change in the posi- 
tion of the triangle of the intermediate lever brings up be- 
hind the hammer what is called the ‘* back check” which | 
prevents the hammer from falling too far back, and so} 
holds it ready in case a rapid repetition of the note, as in | 
trilling, is desired. Finally it is calculated that at the very 
instant of time at which the hammer strikes the strings 
the ‘‘ bridle,” as it is called, will begin to draw it away from | 
them. If it were not for the bridle drawing the hammer 
back instantaneously the note would be blurred, the ham- 
mer remaining against the strings. It can be seen, then, 
how impossible it is to make plain all this complexity in 
one paragraph. 

Another thing which the designer must consider in this 
This | 





The holes are a trifle smaller | 
than the screw pins, which are driven into them, and then | 


constructed as are those made in these workshops, the | 


The strings having been attached with utmost care to | 


Next it goes to the var- | 


that complicated system of levers which communicates the | 


problem, having for its result a system of leverage which | 


ism must respond to the slightest touch of the performer, | 
but just as certainly it must cease to respond the moment | 
There must be no going on 
by its own momentum like the spinning of a top after it | 


Suffice it to say that the | 
key strikes a small triangular lever, which sets in operation | 


| 
| the city of Chicago. 
| 
| 
| 





in contact. For that result felt is the only material which 
is suitable. Many substitutes have been attempted, but 
felt remains the only material that answers the purpose. 
The strings are also a matter of fine calculation. They 
must be struck, not in the middle of their length, but at a 
particular point, which varies in place with each string. On 
an average, however, that point is about one-eighth the 
distance from the bearing. To each note in the treble there 
are three strings set close together, but never touching, 
and allof these the hammer strikes simultaneously. When 
the hammers have been adjusted to their proper striking 
lengths, the action perfected in every detail, the keys put 
into place, there still remains the continuation of all this 
delicate adjustment in the work of the tone regulator and 
tuner. 

The patient labor which had gone over the entire action, 
bit by bit, tested each individual piece of it, made sure that 
each lever conveyed the power with exactly the right speed 
and in exactly the right quantity ; shortening this lever by 
| one hairbreadth; shortening the next one by two hair- 
| breadths ; ascertaining, by means of wonderfully trained 
} 





ears, that the hammer leaves the strings not the fraction of 
a second too soon nor too late ; all this is as fascinating as 
a story by Kipling when once you begin to comprehend 
how strange and subtle and complex it all is. No wonder 
a piano worker is proud of his craft! 

The dry room in which the company seasons its woods is 
a mysterious cave of hot winds, which rise from under the 
floor to vanish into escape pipes overhead, and where the 
temperature can be run up to 140°. 

Mr. Lucien Wulsin, who is the president of the company, 
is now in Europe for his health, but the reporter had a chat 
with Mr. Baldwin, and it was interesting to hear him tell 
| of the changes that have taken place in pianos during the 
| time he has been in business. Mr. Baldwin went on to say 
that for agreat many years the square piano was the only 
one that was used, except a small proportion of grands. 
Now the upright is all but universal. 

As the ‘‘ Tribune” representative left the Ellington fac- 
tory, it occurred to him that once more he had seen evidence 
why Cincinnati should be proud of herself. The members 
of the firm of D. H. Baldwin & Co. are also sole owners of 
three great manufacturing enterprises. It is worth remem- 
bering that with the whole country to choose from for 
locations, they have placed two of their enterprises in this 
| city. The other is in Chicago.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Tribune,” 
Monday, October 1, 1894. 











Where Has He Cone? 

OR several years Ocala, Fla., has enjoyed the 
F advantages of two music houses, and in consequence 
a large trade in that line was done there. In 1893, Manier, 
Lane & Co., of Jacksonville, located a branch house there, 
| and put in charge G. W. Green. Fora year things moved 
along quietly. Then Green said he was the proprietor, did 
considerable advertising and sold many goods. It now 
seems that Green has disposed of his goods at one-quarter 
and one-third their actual values. All day Saturday he 
made forced sales at any price for spot cash, and now he is 
missing. He folded his wealth into a neat little wad and 
| under the friendly cover of the night quietly stole away. 
| Creditors mourn his absence. His stock of goods is in the 
sheriff's hands for overdue rent. 

Those who know say that Samuel P. Anthony, who 
owned most of the instruments sold, is the largest creditor. 
| Where Green has gone is a mystery, but the impression 
prevails that he has gone to Ohio to join his wife, who de- 
| parted for that State six months ago.—Savannah ** News.’ 


| 





ANTED-—A position as superintendent in piano factory by an ex- 
pert of 30 years’ experience. Thoroughly qualified in every 
branch. Address A. Y., THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

ANTED-—Sheet music and small goods man. Young man to 

take entire charge of above department in our Seattle, Wash., 
branch house. State qualifications, age, salary. A good opportu- 
nity for an earnest and capable person. Address Sherman, Clay & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

ANTED.—Live and energetic piano salesman with prestige in 
Address P. B., care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ANTED -Reliable dealer in Southern city would like the repre- 


sentation of several makes of pianos on consignment. Best 







































































instrument to pieces how this pin block was really made, it | connection is the noiselessness of the action proper. | weferences furnished. Address H. H. H., care of THE MUSICAL 
being concealed from view when the case is built around | is obtained by cushioning and bushing carefully every point | COURIER, 19 Union square. 
ae e- i—™~ 
oo <= | —S i 





aa —|§ TO BE FOUND IN THE WAREROOMS 2. 


of almost every reputable Piano House in New York City. 500 testimonials from prominent users. Write for Circulars. 





FACTORY : 675 HUDSON ST.; WAREROOMS: 1199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Warning. Bloomingdale was going around the trade last Monday 
morning asking for lowest prices and catalogues. He met 

with no response. But this is just Jacob Brothers’ chance, 

and that they will avail themselves of it no one doubts. 

If Bloomingdale Brothers, who have proved themselves 
far sighted and substantial business men, will investigate 
some of the experiences of firms like John M. Smyth 
and Siegel, Cooper & Co., in Chicago, they will at once 
abandon the attempt to sell pianos in a department store. 
Experience has proven that such a scheme is impracticable. 


To the Trad 


E think it our duty to notify the trade gen- 
W erally that weshall not fail to commence suit 
against any parties either purchasing or handling the Hup- 
feld attachment now being sold by Blasius & Sons, of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tur AUTOMATON PIANo CoMPANY, 


By Emil Klaber, General Manager. 


The Same Old Game. 
SLICK young man has been working New 
Representing 


Trade Items. 


—Clark Stewart will soon open a music store at Bloomington, III. 


A Haven citizens on a very old game. 
himself as an agent for Chickering & Sons, he has been 
offering pianos of that make on the instalment plan at $200, | 
payable in monthly instalments of $5. 

One dollar was collected at the time of sale, and in sev- 
eral cases he returned and attempted to get the remainder 
He then suddenly left town. 


Olney, IIL, is to have a music store. M. O. Rose proposes to 
locate there 

Daniel J. Sullivan has opened a store at 207 Purchase street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

G. A. Whitney and Frank Belding propose to manufacture pianos 
at St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

—George S. Wheeler, of Nashua, N. H., has removed his stock to 

% the Dunbarton Block. 


Sohmer Wins Again. 

OHMER & CO. are announcing that their 
S piano won the first premium at the Dixie Inter-State 
Fair just closed at Macon, Ga. This is not the first time 
it has given us pleasure to record the winning of 
honors by Sohmer & Co., and in all probability it will not 
be the last. The Sohmer piano occupies a unique position 
in the trade, having a host of friends and no enemies | 


of the first instalment. 


A. E. Francis is in charge of the new branch store of Lyon, Potter 
& Co., at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


summer home at Jackson, N. H, 
—W. L. Wentworth has purchased the stock of the Standard Music 
Company, of 421 Broad street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


It is said that a new firm will shortly begin the mannfacture of 
pianos at Pittston, Pa. Mahon, Weitz & Fitch is the name given. 
McCammon Sons Music Store at Binghamton, N. Y., is now 


among the general public. located at 118 State street, where an excellent business is being done. 


—J. G. Washburn, of Bath, Me., October 25 sustained aslight loss 
by fire caused by the explosion of a lamp in the basement of his 


In Town. 
MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York the past week, and among those who | the Tway Piano Company, of New York. 
called at the offices of THE MusicaL Courier, were: | —W. B. Brinkerhoff, manager of the new branch of the W. W. Kim- 
Calvin Whitney, president A. B. Chase Company, Nor- | ball Company, at St. Joseph, Mo., recently celebrated the opening of 


store. 
Mr. F. Durand is now in charge of the Plainfield, N. J., 
the sale of Hallet & Davis pianos, which is controlled in that town by 


walk, Ohio. | his warerooms by a concert, to which everyone was invited 


J. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. S. Howard, J. & C. Fischer, United States. 
Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

G. M. Hughes, Baltimore, Md. 


-Mr. Varnum N. Taylor, who died at Springfield, Mass., Novem- 
| ber 9, was the father of the successful dealer, Mr. W. C. Taylor, head 
| of Taylor’s Music House in that city. The sympathy of the trade is 

extended to Mr. Taylor. 


The Whitney-Marvin Music Company, of Detroit, has established 


F. W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. | a branch in Grand Rapids, Mich., in a part of the store occupied by 
C. H. Dickinson, Wallingford, Conn. Boss & Norton, in the McMullen Block. Mr. O'Brien, who formerly | 
C. H. Fischer, with Wm. G. Fischer Philadelphia Pa. | represented the firm in Saginaw, has charge of the branch. 

G.F Hedges Buffalo, N. Y. Voting on the by-law to assist the new Dominion Organ and 


Piano Company, at Bowmanville, Ont., to the extent of $5,000 by 
bonus, resulted ina majority of 78 votes over the necessary two-thirds 
of the freeholders, only six votes being cast against the by-law. 


Ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller, Brattleboro, Vt. 

A. Mason, with Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- | 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

G. B. Kelly, with Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

W. Stires, Pittstown, N. J. 


—The music store room and office of Lucius McBride, of Akron, 
Ohio, was badly damaged by fire recently. Loss on organs and 
| pianos is placed at $2,500. The fire was undoubtedly started by an 
incendiary, as a pile of shavings and other inflammable material, 
partly burned, was found on the office floor. 


~Among the callers at the factory of the Automaton Piano Company 

within the last two days to inspect the new foot motion were Mr. J. 

| G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia; Mr. Alexander Ross, of Allegheny, 

| Pa.; Mr. John Pease, of the Pease Piano Company, and Mr. S. T. Gor- 
store at Fifty-ninth street | don, all of whom left orders for attachments. 


Pianos for a General Store. 

T is understood that Bloomingdale Brothers, 
I who conduct a general 

and Third avenue, New York, are negotiating with Jacob 


} 
m é oe : —Mr. C. H. Devine, who has been in business at % Huron street, 
Brothers, and if they can succeed in prevailing on that firm 


Buffalo, has removed his wareroom to 616 Main street. Mr. Devine 
to stencil a few pianos so as to conform to their wishes, | handles the Shaw, of Erie, for his leader and willtake ona New York 
will put in a line of instruments of the Jacob manufacture, | ™4ke, probably the Muehifeld. The new wareroom will be more 
Tnat Jacob Brothers will conform tostenciling wishes no | CURSORS OHS Sh Tater Segettee tues Ene Se. 
one for a moment doubts, and the advertisements of 
Bloomingdale Brothers may in the future announce for 
sale the ‘‘ Jacob Brothers,” the ‘‘ Takethemin” and the | 
An agent of the house of 


—The tenth anniversary of the firm of Edward F. Droop & Sons 
adds another half score to the 27 years during which Mr. Edward F. 


W. G. Metzerott, thus giving him 37 years’ experience in the musical 


‘*Skinthemgood” pianos. instrument business. Mr. Droop has always sustained the highest 


—Chas. H. Ditson, of C. H. Ditson & Co., of this city, is building a 


store for 


Droop, the senior member of the firm, was associated with the late 


reputation as a business man in Washington, and well deserves the 
success which has attended his business enterprises.—Washington 
* Times.”’ 

~The residence of Mr. J. H. White, of the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company, Meriden, Conn., was burned Tuesday night, November 6. 
The Meriden papers compliment Mr. White on a great display of 
heroism in saving the life of a servant, whom he rescued from the 
building. The house was insured for $6,000, a small proportion of its 
value. 

It is rumored that Mr. E. A. Francis, formerly a piano salesman 
| in Buffalo, and now employed by Lyon, Potter & Co. at Cedar Rap- 
ids, has received a good offer from Geo. F. Hedge & Co., of Buffalo, 
to return to that city as salesman in the Hedge warerooms. As Mr. 
Francis has interests outside of the piano trade in Buffalo it is proba- 
ble that he will accept. 
| —Mr. A. J. Brooks, of the Sterling Piano Company, Derby, Conn., 
| and Mr. W. E. Hemingway, of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
Meriden, Conn., were recently guests at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo. 
Mr. Brooks was returning froma two months’ trip through the West 
and Northwest. He reported to a representative of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER that there was a decided improvement in business and that 
in his opinion it would last. Mr. Hemingway is on his way West and 
is also well pleased with the way trade is opening up. 
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| WHEN SEEKING: 





which fairly bristle with strong, log- 
ical talking points, which can be 
readily understood and appreciated 
by the Amateur as well as by the 
Trained Musician, remember that 
the Phelps Harmony Attachment is 
the greatest of all improvements, 
and is backed by solid proof and 
merit to the Queen’s taste. Write to 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston. § 
New York. ¢ 


| 

| 

| for Pianos containing improvements 
: 





HI 
4 Newby & Evans, 


Dae 


Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 


James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
COMB. | 


2 SEs oi 


J. SHARON, Wis. 


a 
Eres: 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 








OLD Way. 


NEW WAY. 


PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








CROWN PIANUS wo ORGANS 


WITH ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT 
AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


+ PIA 








MADE BY AND 


GEO. P. BENT, 





CROWN PIANOS a0 ORGANS 


WITH ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT 
AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 





SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL € Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YVYorRz. . . 


G. W. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1848, 





PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


= PIANOS © 


ences uoverate xD §0,.000 MADE every ustausen 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTES 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


— Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—————— Weo., pid We: 


=. HEPBURN ce Cco., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥: 








HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, W ashington, D. C.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indersed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehbli, Bendel, Strauss, Sere, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron a and Germany’ > 
Greatest Maste 


Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 






DIAMOND 










Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 


TABER ORGAN Co. 


Equally good for Pianos or Organs, 


Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
wenrertes ane Musical Instruments 


Every 
Kind 





Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘Sscacwcy, New York City. 





ASS STRING 


PIANO Vv 


SAW E -D&ENGRAVEE 


PA N E L 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI 
2&8 164 WEST 27248 S NY 


L€ 








RICHARDSON 
iene Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
REASONABLE PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 5642 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


























High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 











Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; 





MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 


a are | 
2 * i ~ 
SASH Tay) F G 
NEW YORK. ey IN S PIAN 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, = 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL & 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. —s= 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 
THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 
MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 
ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Chicago Heights on Fast T!!. RR, 
FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Action Department 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ 
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STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ; : 
| Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





THE NEW 


BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 
Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasasy Avenue ano Aoams Stacer, 
CHICAGO 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner, * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


The RUSSELL PIANO (C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 














NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


a JACK HAYNES, 20 BAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE 


COULON PIANO GO, | SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUPACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 
FACTORY : 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL Stk Ciidaiadek: aon. 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. OBRIOCAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED. -_ SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 














OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ORGAN CO., ii and 19 Ann Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
OGhicago, UU. Ss. MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


A. | 
| STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Ill, 








©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 


Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into Spring | 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


Adjustable 
i Back 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR c&w OO., 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 





Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 

4 MIEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 

POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 

LS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

371 WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in aut letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS AnD SCARFS, 





KUSHsGERTS 


Mepiv™ PRICE 


DIANOS 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LVEN & GUILLEA 


epee oa STEEL 


USiC wiRE 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Eb 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


BAUME ® 


209 BOWERY NEW YORK 








HHRADSURY. Bye Pe 


\ a ADMINISTRATION PIANOZ 

















NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.’: WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICACO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


-«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


1000 WALNUT STREET. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
626 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. Y. 

















=, on GRAND), SQUARE cannes ts 
Z a D PIANO FORTE AGTION. | 
3 AN 


¥ (131 to 187 BROADWAY, 


__ ae NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
PITRE TiI3rS> es RAILROAD. 


TAL: ~ Cambridgepork Mess. 


9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
INCORPORATED. 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 

Capital: One Million Dollars 
WOODBURY, N. J. 





SES GAL, 











Have you seen our_ 


ly, - NEW CATALOGUE? - 


CLT Farrand & Yotey Organ Co, 


{1945 Park Avenue, New York. 










Branch Offices : 


Detroit. Mich. 
DRESDEN 


R. SINGEWALD, ceamany: 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 
Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE 


] 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 





























Theodor Stark, 


MANUFACTURER AND [XPORTER OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AnD STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


FIANO HAMMERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 

















MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 





10 Tremont Street, - 








IN PRESS 2 RN 
“JACINTA,” 
Mexican Comic Opera by 
. A. G. ROBYN, 
Composer of * ANSWER.”" 


HARRY PEPPER & CO,, 


rk City. 





57 West 42d Street, New Yo 


Arthur E. Thomas, - Manager. 





Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
=x. MARTIN «& OOQ., 
SIOUX CITY IA. 


So. 
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_w mn VARTIN GUITARS@m Tm 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
I@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 











For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T ROMERO, 


ae many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
nly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


—_ WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
| v | : EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
. ‘ DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Views : R \" ( () A NO C TEBRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 
9 PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
om 





























HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, G. CHEVREL, 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE Gown Manat, Pause Exrcernon, 8p. 
: ; PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
Pianoforte dictions, aan, PmANOR 
135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. | WILLIAM TORK & BRO., sw Os wi WABASH AvE, Cxfteago,"* SS" YON 
(Former.y 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 

- MANUFACTURED 

The Banjo That Leads Them All! FOSTER PIANOS = - 








FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM, FOSTER & CO. Rochester, N.Y, 


pv aren ae oe oY ee 





What Eminent Banjoists say of it: Reet in 
DOOR OK mt 


| THE 
“* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 4 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” p MANUFACTURED BY 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boye. | ; : 
4 
7 


**I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are ws : The Brockport Piano Mfg. (0., 
richness and {fullness of tone.” second to none.” | ee 
BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL. Penastteaatriliag 
I ecceesttienstineeatite’l 
eee 
. - SEND FOR CATALOGUE, ... a 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
0 
HAMILT N S. GORDON, Wo. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City gue AIB PIANO ACTION CO., 























ef 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, oe 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS ec eee eee eens 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANCS, a 


COMSTOCK. CHENEY & co, WASLE & CO.,~*~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 








IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, .., 2 ito Actions and Keys, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. COR. MOTT ST., 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG A N 
PIANO STYLE 


F . M U E H & F E ‘: D & C O a5 WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


a 7 > 
Piano Manufacturers, More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 











511 & 513 E. 137th St. «=0>NNEW YORK. | 1. 1.EoR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


ERNEST GABLER & — 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


216, 218, 220, 222 


), Saw 


and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

noe metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








BROWN & PATTERSON, 











a 


PLATES, 


YU 














MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. STRAUCH BROS 
ay ( 


The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musjc sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


, LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 





INSPITE 
OF THE 


NO ADVANCE 


No. 1 Violin E Strings. 


ST IN THE WORLD 


tk? f FOR 





SALE 
AT 
(| ALL 
MUSIC 
wf STORES. 


CAN’T SAW THEM OFF. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


fy sC.E-HANSON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENT COVERS 
tor ined. Wes Guitars, Mandolins, &c., in Felt and Car 
tir e are well known to the Jobbing Trade as making the 
! ery butten. Send 


Our trade mark is on 
i: 317 Main St.. W orceater, Mass., or 178 


direct ) 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND £PATTIBRARING 


on hand and made to order. Regulating anu 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


LAKESIDE: 


PAN GANG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


CHICAGO — 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





z 


st in the market 














TARIFF. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 &820 East 39th St., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
v ; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
irst Pre sbyterian, 
3; Trinity Ch.. 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans. 3: and Pitts- 
burgh R. C Cathedral, 4. 
















CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEw Yornkz. 


admit that they are the best medium 
Send for Catalogue. 


fore being thorough- 


Dealers 
priced Pian« 
N.B. 


ly Tuned and Regula'ed. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


sin America. [# 
Pianos not shipped be 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EsTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





New and Interesting. 
Ee GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower ots, Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash, Cata- 
ogue free. 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
9% Tdbingen Str., 


mem W//CKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDWARE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 











y 
| 


 f 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 








stuttgart, Germany. 


57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . + Flue and Reed. . .. . Voice or Unvoiloed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPEH ORGAN MATHRHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
New York. 
\ 

















Highest and Special Award, World’s 


Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 

Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale oad retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HIG H E ST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND*++++ 


AND 


+++ UPRIGHT 


PIANOTORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST wu 
® FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Oard No. 8,117. 


i World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE: Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Mhitt lids 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


READS: 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@¢ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











